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JUNE, 1886. 


THE controversy between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Huxley con- 
cerning the first chapter of Genesis is deeply interesting in more 
directions than one. Inthe first place, it shows that the greatest and 
busiest minds are not too great or too busy to give themselves to 
earnest study of the Bible. What a rebuke to multitudes who, great 
or not, certainly have no less time at their command than the states- 
man who leads the deliberations of a great nation at one of the most 
critical periods in its history. This controversy shows, in the second 
place, that eminent specialists may be as narrow as they are eminent, 
incapable of appreciating a literature whose style must necessarily dif- 
fer from the style of their own particular professional literature. 
When such men attempt to enlighten the world upon biblical ques- 
tions they are in duty bound to be on their guard lest they give 
expression to views shaped by prejudice rather than by “sweet 
reasonableness.” But in the third place, we are reminded with a new 
emphasis ; that, while “the language of the Bible is fluid, passing, and 
literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific,” it nevertheless harmonizes 
wonderfully with the general results of modern scientific investiga- 
tion. By some means or other men were moved to speak as if there 
was an undefined anticipation of recent discoveries. On the whole 


the Bible seems to gain rather than lose by every attack that is made 
upon it. 


THERE is no such thing as learning to swim until one actually 
plunges into the water. To know the most approved strokes in theory 
only will be of no practical avail. Every swimmer has had to buffet 
the water for himself. So no one can have any sort of biblical tact by 
merely reading other men’s ideas about Bible-study. He himself must 
plunge right into that study. Though he may be utterly in the dark 
as to the best way to begin, still he ought to make some sort of 
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start. He may rest assured that in time the right procedure will open 
out before him. How much valuable opportunity to grow in the 
knowledge of the truth is sacrificed by those who are waiting to settle 
upon the best and most fruitful plans for reading and study. It is 
like refusing to eat fruit until you are certain of having arrived at the 
best theory of its culture. Some how or other begin to study the 
Word. Even though you may be ina state of vacillation as to the 
theory of inspiration, begin that study and go on in it until inspira- 
tion becomes a power of life rather than a form of speech. Ministers 
are often discouraged over the indifference to God’s Word which pre- 
vails in their congregations. Ina multitude of instances the indiffer- 
ence of the congregation is due to the minister's delay to enter upon 
that vigorous biblical study which he is determined to begin some- 
time, and which he ought to begin now. 


AN APPEAL is being made for the “Egypt Exploration Fund.” 
A great and important work in the interests of geography and his- 
tory, both classical and biblical, is being done by those who have these 
explorations in charge. It is not work with results entirely in the 
future. Valuable results have already been achieved. Naucratis and 
Pithom (Exod. I., 11) have been identified. Discoveries of import- 
ance concerning the “land of Goshen” have been made. At Zoan 
there have been “discovered the broken portions of the greatest of all 
colossi known to man—the Monolith of Rameses II.” The accounts 
read like fiction. For the work of the current year $8,000 will be 
required. Many small subscriptions, not merely a few large ones, are 
expected. Such a work should not go begging. Full details of the 
work, as well as the names of the officers and contributors, may be 
obtained of the Honorary Treasurer for America, Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
429 Beacon street, Boston. Minister Phelps, in his remarks at the 
annual meeting in London, October 28th, said “that the work under- 
taken by this Society threw new light upon the pages of the Old 
Testament, and was, in his opinion, a feature of the highest import- 
ance, inasmuch as without a full understanding of the testimony of the 
Old Testament, it was not possible adequately to appreciate the his- 
torical position of the New. 


IN nearly every denomination of Christians there is a liberal 
party, as well, perhaps, as a conservative party, in reference to ques- 
tions which relate directly to the character, authority and inspiration 
of the Bible. There are always the two extremes. It would seem 
that our notice of “A Reasonable Faith,” in the May STUDENT, 
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scarcely did justice to the “Society of the Friends.” We subjoin a 
brief note received from a member of that Society. The writer of 
this note is one occupying a position which entitles him to speak with 
authority : 


The notice of “A Reasonable Faith” in the May number of THE 
STUDENT is a very fair one. But the natural inference from it, that it 
represents the views of the Society of Orthodox Friends on the sub- 
ject of the Atonement is very erroneous. It received almost the 
unanimous denunciation of the oldest and weightiest body of Friends, 
assembled, May, 1885, as London Yearly Meeting, which was not 
recorded only because the pamphlet was anonymous. The leading 
periodicals of the Church have also noticed it as strongly Unitarian 
in its tendencies. It contains some excellent things, mostly borrowed 
and misconstrued; but it is really such a chip from the block of 
English Unitarianism as might be used to kindle, in any evangelical 
denomination, slow fires, which, if they lead not directly to conflagra- 
tion, may do much damage eventually. 


WE have reached the end of Volume V. Our journal has grown 
steadily in character and influence since its first number. If it were, 
for any reason, to be discontinued at this time, it would have accom- 
plished a creditable mission. If the judgment of the religious press 


may be relied upon, if the opinions of thousands of its readers may be 
accepted, to THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT is due, in large measure, 
the present revival in Old Testament study. It has, at all events, 
done much to encourage a wholesome study of these sacred records. 
But what das been done is trifling, if compared with what, in view of 
the vantage-ground it has now secured, the journal ought to do, and 
can do, provided it may receive the continued co-operation of those 
who are interested in Bible-study. No one will now think of suggest- 
ing that for such a journal there is no field. The contrary has been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of all. It only remains to enter and 
occupy the field. ; 

We have edited the journal as best we knew how. We have, of 
course, made mistakes; but experience is a grand teacher, and we 
confidently believe that THE STUDENT of the future will far surpass 
THE STUDENT of the past. We ask your help in this work. You can 
help us. Will you not do it ? 
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THE ASSYRIAN EPONYM CANON AND THE CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE BIBLE. 
By Mr. L. F. BADGER, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


The discovery of the Assyrian Eponym Canon by Sir Henry Rawlinson, while 
adding new interest and importance to the subject of biblical chronology, greatly 
increased the difficulties of a satisfactory solution. It was soon found that it 
would require careful study to reconcile these two records. Not to mention vari- 
ous minor discrepancies, the following was the principal difficulty: An inscrip- 
tion of Shalmaneser II. mentions a-victory won by him over Ahab king of Israel ; 
an inscription of Sargon apparently speaks of the capture of Samaria as occurring 
in his second year. According to the Eponym Canon 134 years intervened 
between these events, while, according to the common biblical chronologies, the 
interval was some fifty years or so longer. According to Usher there were 176 years 
between the death of Ahab and the capture of Samaria. Various chronologies 
have been formed with different expedients for reconciling the Bible and the 
Assyrian inscriptions; some, denying the accuracy of the canon, claim that it 
must omit a number of years, others making the necessary changes in the biblical 
account,—nearly all taking more or less liberty with the numbers of the Bible. 
Geo. Smith, in his Assyrian Canon, attempts to reconcile the two accounts by 
supposing that the Ahab mentioned in the inscriptions is not the Ahab of the 
Bible. He also makes various changes in the biblical numerals in order to adjust 
other events of the history. The writer of this paper offers the following arrange- 
ment of the chronology as a solution of the difficulty, which, to his own mind, 
satisfactorily adjusts the two records, while accepting both as correct and with- 
out changing or doing violence to a single biblical numeral. 

In making out the biblical chronology the following rule has been followed: 

1. In computing the years of a king, the computation always begins with the 
death of the previous king and his own accession, the first year being counted a 
full year from the actual time he ascended the throne, without reference to the 
civil year or year of the separation. 

2. If aking survived an anniversary, the time he survived, however short, is 
called a year in giving the length of his reign. 

For a common measure, in treating this chronology, it is convenient to use the 
date of the separation of the two kingdoms as a beginning of an era. For the 
sake of brevity the year of the separation will be designated by A. Div. The fol- 
lowing items are all that we need for present use. 


A. Div. 58. Ahab ascends the throne of Israel. 

A. Div. 78. Early in the year Ahaziah is associated with his father Ahab on 
the throne. This year is the 17-18th year of Jehoshaphat and the 20-21st of Ahab. 

A. Div. 79. Ahab is slain in battle shortly after the beginning of his 22d 
year. Ahaziah reigns for a few days (or weeks) alone, when he dies and is suc- 
ceeded by Jehoram. 

A. Div. 90. Ahaziah of Judah ascends the throne, reigns for a few weeks, 
or months, and towards the close of the year is slain, together with Jehoram of 
Israel, by Jehu. 
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A. Div. 135. Jehoahaz, the son of Jehu, king of Israel, dies and is succeeded 
by his son Jehoash, who probably had been reigning for about two years with his 
father. The reason of this supposition is that Jehoash is stated (2. Kgs. x111., 10) 
to have begun to reign in the thirty-seventh year of Joash of Judah, while Jehoa- 
haz did not die until tiie 39th year of Joash. 

A. Div. 186. Amaziah of Judah begins to reign. 

So far there is practically no difference between this arrangement and that of 
Usher as found in the margins of our Bibles. At this point, however, we part 
company with all previous chronological systems. - 

The principle difference is that we take the numerals in regard to Azariah and 
Jeroboam II. as referring to the lives of these kings instead of their reigns. 
Azariah is said to have been sixteen years old when he began to reign, and to 
have reigned ‘fifty-two years.” We understand this as meaning until he was 
fifty-two years old. Hence his actual reign was 52—16 or thirty-six years. 
The record states that Jeroboam reigned forty-one years, meaning by that that 
he reigned until he was forty-one years of age. His actual reign would be 
forty-one less his age at his accession, which, being not directly stated in 
the Bible, is to be determined otherwise. From considerations in regard to 
Azariah’s accession, to be explained further on, we make Jeroboam’s age at 
his accession to be twenty-nine, and therefore his actual reign was twelve 
years. The reason of this view of the numerals of these two kings is the state- 
ment (2 Kgs. xv., 1) that Azariah began to reign in the twenty-seventh year of 
Jeroboam. No satisfactory explanation of this statement can be given except 
that the twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam’s life and not of his reign is meant. If 
the writer of the record of these two reigns used numerals in this sense once, he 
probably made ,the same use of all the numerals he employed. The probability 
thus established becomes almost a certainty when it gives a chronology which fits 
very closely the Assyrian Inscriptions. It is true that this use of numerals is with- 
out parallel probably in the Bible; but the Book of Kings is admitted by all to be a 
compilation, and the author of the record here inserted concerning Azariah and 
Jeroboam may have used numerals in a sense peculiar to himself. It may be 
objected to this arrangement that it does not give Jeroboam time sufficient for the 
conquests ascribed to him by the Bible; but the conquests were begun by his 
father and simply carried on by him. It is no objection to this view that the rec- 
ords of the later writers refer to the fifty-second year of Azariah, etc., as they 
were undoubtedly influenced or guided in their expressions regarding these two 
kings by the records. They might have done this with full knowledge of the 
peculiar usage, providing it was generally understood. 

We make a further departure from the common chronologies in making Aza- 
riah reign for about seventeen years while his father Amaziah was still living, 

thou gh living in exile. This brings Azariah’s accession in the 149th year of the 


separation, or the 13-14th year of Amaziah. This is two years before the death © 


of Jehoash of Israel and the accession of Jeroboam II. Azariah’s accession being 
(2 Kgs. xv., 1) in the twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam’s age, as we understand 
‘it, this arrangement makes Jeroboam twenty-nine at his accession, as stated 
above. 

The reason for this arrangement is the statement (2 Chron. xxv., 27; XXVI., 
1) that ‘‘at the time (me‘eth, LXX. év 76 xaip@) that Amaziah did turn away from 
following the Lord, they made a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem; and he 
fled to Lachish; but they sent to Lachish after him and slew him there.... 
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Then all the people took Uzziah (or Azariah), who was sixteen years old, and 
made him king in the room of his father Amaziah.’’ It has been commonly 
understood that this conspiracy took place at the end of the fifteen years which 
Amaziah ‘lived after the death of Jehoash king of Israel ; ’’ but the turning away 
from the Lord mentioned in the introduction, by Amaziah, of the idolatry of Edom 
upon his capture of this country, and the’translation we have given of the passage 
is certainly possible, and is the one adopted by the LXX. This places the conspir- 
acy at the time of the introduction of the idolatry of Edom. The war with Edom 
was before the war with Israel. The war with Israel is placed by Josephus in the 
fourteenth year of Amaziah. This may have been 149 or 150 A. Div. Now it 
does not seem at all likely that it took these conspirators seventeen or eighteen 
years to mature their plots. Furthermore we have a most fitting opportunity for 
the refuting of a conspiracy in the defeat of Amaziah by Jehoash of Israel, when 
the Jewish king was brought a prisoner to Jerusalem by the king of Israel. There 
is a further statement in the records of these events which favors this view of 
the reigns of Amaziah and Azariah, viz., that Azariah “ built Eloth and restored 
it to Judah after that the king slept with his fathers” (2 Chron. xXvVI., 2), i. e., 
after Amaziah’s death. 

In view of these considerations the continued chronology is 

A. Div. 149. Azariah is put on the throne of Judah as the result of a conspir- 
acy; Amaziah is slain at Lachish seventeen years later. 

A. Div. 151. Jeroboam II. ascends the throne. 

A. Div.171. Zechariah reigns six months in Samaria after an apparent inter- 
regnum. He is followed by Shallum reigning one month. 

A. Div. 172. Menahem ascends the throne of of Israel. 

A. Div. 182. Pekahia succeeds Menahem. 

A. Div. 185. Jotham ascends the throne of Judah. 

The Bible states that Jotham reigned sixteen years, and that Pekah reigned 
twenty years, when he was slain by Hoshea in the twentieth year of Jotham (2 
Kgs. xv., 30). It also states (2 Kgs. xvu.,1) that Hoshea began to reign in 
the twelfth year of Ahaz. Therefore the twentieth year of Jotham and the 
twelfth year of Ahaz must have been the same; or, in other words, Ahaz must 
have occupied the throne with his father the last nine years of the latter’s reign. 
There is no other direct proof that this was the fact; but it may be implied in the 
two statements, 2 Kgs. xv., 37; xvi., 5, where it speaks of the invasion of Rezin 
and Pekah as occurring under both Jotham and Ahaz. We have then: 

A. Div. 192. Ahaz is associated with his father on the throne of Judah. 

A. Div. 201. Jotham dies and Ahaz rulesalone. In this year, the seven- 
teenth year of Pekah closed (2 Kgs. xvt., 1.). 

A. Div. 204. Hoshea slays Pekah and ascends the throne of Israel. During 
this year the twelfth year of Ahaz closes and the thirteenth of Ahaz, or the twen- 
tieth of Jotham (had he lived), begins. 

A. Div. 208. Hezekiah becomes king of Judah. 

A. Div. 218. Samaria is captured. 

This gives 134 years between Ahab and the capture of Samaria, which is just 
the number according to the Assyrian Canon. 

Let us turn now to the Assyrian inscriptions. Two lines of a mutilated frag- 
ment of Tiglath-pilezer are as follows: 

and their furniture I sent to Assyria. Pekah their king and Hoshea 

to the are over them I appointed their tribute 1 received and 


This endoubtedly refers to the overthrow of Pekah and the accession of 
Hoshea to the throne of Israel. The statement of Geo. Smith (Assyrian Canon, 
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p. 177) is that this event cannot be later than 729 B.C. Take this as the true 
date, and the capture of Samaria would be nine years later, or 720. These dates 
are confirmed by the inscriptions of Sargon. This king states that in the begin- 
ning of his reign (i. e., his accession year) he besieged and captured Samaria. He 
also makes a reference to Samaria in his second year in connection with Sibahe, 
general of Egypt (Probably the So of 2 Kgs. xvm., 4). If we interpret these 
events with Smith, Sargon, in the beginning of his reign, which was the last year 
of Shalmaneser, began the siege of Samaria, or rather carried on the siege begun 
by Shalmaneser, and in his second year he captured the city and carried off its 
inhabitants. The second year of Sargon is 720 B. C., which agrees with the date 
formed above for Hoshea. Here, then, we have data for comparison. The 213th 
year of the separation is the year of the capture of Samaria, or 720 B.C. From 
these the other dates are easily computed, and we have: 


Ahab is slain in battle. 

Jehu ascends the throne of Israel. 
Amaziah ascends the throne of Judah. 
Azariah begins to reign in Judah. 
Jeroboam II., of Israel, begins to reign. 
Menahem ascends the throne of Israel. 
Ahaz is associated with his father. 
Samaria is captured. 


If now we examine the particular references to Palastine found in the Assyr- 
ian records, we shall find that they fit very closely with the Bible accounts of the 
same periods. In the year 854 B. C. Shalmaneser II. claims to have defeated 
Ben-hadad and twelve kings of the Hittites, taking 2,000 chariots and 10,000 men 
of Ahab king of Israel. Taking this statement with the biblical account of the 
closing years of Ahab, we have this as the probable order of events. After 
Ahab had defeated Ben-hadad the second time, he made a covenant with him. As 
a part of this covenant he is Ben-hadad’s ally, and goes with him against the king 
of Assyria. In this war he is badly defeated. Seizing the opportunity of Jehosh- 
aphat’s visit to him soon after this, he attacks his former ally and is slain. His 
defeat by Shalmaneser and his battle with Ben-hadad could easily have occurred 

in the same year, i. e., 854 B. C.* 

During the next.ten years the king of Assyria claims to have gained a num- 
ber of victories over Ben-hadad and the twelve kings of the Hittites. 

In the year 842 B. C. Shalmaneser claims to have overthrown Hazael of 
Damascus, and to have received tribute from Jehu, the son of Omri. This would 
be the year following the one in which Jehu began to reign. This also accords 
with the time of Hazael’s usurpation as given in the Bible. 

During the next twenty years there are a few references in the Assyrian 
inscriptions to the reign of Syria, but none expressly affecting either Israel or 
Judah. 

An undated inscription of Rimmon-Nirari states that he defeated Mariha, king 
of Syria, and exacted tribute from Omri, Philistia, Edom, etc. Smith thinks that 
this expedition occurred about 773-772, but this was at the close of the reign of 


* If the date given by Josephus for the war between Amaziah and Jehoash be neglected, the 
chronology may be compressed a year, and this would bring Ahab’s defeat and the tribute from 
Jehu each one year earlier. The tribute would thus have been given in Jehu’s accession year. 
The same result may be reached by keeping Josephus’ date and compressing one year at the 
point of the accession of Amaziah. 


B. C. 854. 
B. C. 843. q 
B. C. 797. q 
B. C. 784. 4 
B. C. 782. iM 
B. C. 761. 
B. C. 741. 
B. C. 720. i 
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Shalmaneser III. and the beginning of that of Assur-Daan. It seems unlikely 
that Rimmon-Nirari was reigning also at this time. Shalmaneser III. ascended 
the throne 783 B. C. This is the year before Jeroboam II. ascended the throne of 
Israel. Rimmon-Nirari ascended the throne 812 B. C. If this expedition occurred 
between the years 800 and 783, which is given by Smith as a possible date, 
it was during the reign of Jehoash. The Bible states (2 Kgs. x111., 25) that Jeho- 
ash defeated Ben-hadad three times. This inscription of Rimmon-Nirari, by its 
account of the breaking down of the power of the king of Syria, explains how 
Jehoash could accomplish this, and how Jeroboam could extend his rule over 
Damascus itself,—providing the Ben-hadad of the Bible is the same as the Mariha 
of the inscriptions, and it is certainly possible that the same king was known by 
one name to the Israelites and by another to the Assyrians, or that Mariha was 
simply a title. 

Before and after this, or from 817 to 773 B. C., Assyria was engaged for the 
most part in wars in Babylon, Media, Armenia, etc. Thus Hazael and his son 
Ben-hadad had been left free to harass Israel from the latter part of Jehu’s reign 
(2 Kgs. X., 32) to some time in the reign of Jehoash (2 Kgs. x111., 3); which, after 
the subjugation of Syria by Rimmon-Nirari, the west was again left to itself, and 
Jehoash and Jeroboam were free to extend the power of Israel over Damascus (2 
Kgs. XIv., 28). 

In the year 773 B. C. an expedition was made against Damascus. This was 
the last year of Shalmaneser III. and about the ninth year of Jeroboam II. It 
may have been during this expedition that the attack occurred upon Beth-arbel 
by “‘ Shalman” mentioned in Hos. x., 14. 

According to this arrangement of the chronology, Assyria had wars with 
Syria just before and just after the kingdom of Israel], under Jeroboam, conquered 
Damascus. Here may be an explanation of the intrigues with Assyria for which 
Hosea denounces Israel. 

For some reason the kingdom of Israel appears to have been without a king, 
in Samaria at least, for about eight years after the death of Jeroboam II.; while 
Judah, under Azariah, attained a prominence nearly equal to that lately held by 
Israel. At the end of this period, Zechariah rules for six months in Samaria. 
About the same time, 763-759, Assyria was busy with rebellions at home. 
Whether these rebellions had any connection with the appearance of Zechariah 
in Samaria or not, cannot be stated, though some connectior is possible. 

During the year 755 there was an expedition to Hadrach, near Damascus, 
and during the following year an expedition occurred against Arpad, in the same 
region. The first of these may have been under either Assur-Daan or Assur- 
Nirari. The second was under Assur-Nirari. 755 and 754 correspond, nearly, to 
the seventh and eighth years of Menahem. It was probably during one of these 
expeditions that the attack on Israel mentioned in 2 Kgs. xv., 19, took place. It 
is stated in the Bible that Pul, king of Assyria, made this attack. It is now 
pretty generally agreed that Pul and Tiglath-pileser are the same. The king 
did not begin to reign until 745, or eight years after the second of these expedi- 
tions; but he may have been the Assyrian general who conducted these expedi- 
tions, and called king because leading general or by anticipation, as, without 
much doubt, was the case with Sennacherib a few years later. Those chronolo- 
gies which do not recognize a co-reign of Ahaz and Jotham put Menahem’s 
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death so far back that it is very unlikely that Tiglath-pileser could have been 
the Assyrian general during Menahem’s reign. 

The next mention of Palestine is in the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser. 
These inscriptions are very mutilated. In one which apparently mentions events 
which took place in his eighth year, he speaks of Rezin of Syria, Menahem of 
Samaria, and Azariah of Judah. Tiglath-pileser did not begin to reign until six 
years after the death of Menahem, according to this chronology, and three years 
after the death of Azariah. It is not necessary, however, to suppose that Tiglath- 
pileser actually took tribute from Menahem. It may have been a mere boast of 
the Assyrian king, owing to the fact that, as a general, he took tribute from Men- 
ahem, he being ignorant of the change of kings, or, if the view taken above in 
' regard to Pul be incorrect, the boast may have been founded on the fact that a 
previous king had taken tribute from this king of Israel (Smith’s view). We 
find Sennacherib, thirty-six years after, or fifty-two years after the death of Mena- 
hem, claiming the submission of ‘‘ Menahem of Samaria.”’ In this case it could 
not possibly have been Menahem and it may not have been in the case of Tiglath- 
pileser. The same may be true of the reference to Azariah, though here a differ- 
ent explanation is probable. In this inscription Tiglath-pileser speaks of recon- 
quering certain districts which had revolted to Azariah, among which were nine- 
teen districts of Hamath. According to the Bible Azariah extended his rule far 
beyond the limits of Judah. The inscription of Tiglath-pileser may refer to-the 
reconquering of some of this territory which still remained to Judah for a few 
years under Jotham. If the inscription refers to the conquering of Azariah also 
(it is not certain), it may be a mere boast founded on his previous acts as a gen- 
eral, or Jotham may have been the king, the change of crowns being unknown to 
the Assyrians, This is the only one of the Assyrian inscriptions accessible to the 
writer of this paper, which does not clearly coincide with the Biblical chronology 
presented above, and here there is no necessary discrepancy. 

Another inscription of Tiglath-pileser, to which Smith gives a probable date 
of 732, represents Jehoahaz of Judah as giving tribute to the Assyrian king. 
This Jehoahaz is undoubtedly Ahaz, and the year 732 is the year in which Ahaz 
began to reign alone. This is also probably the expedition mentioned in 2 Kgs- 
Xvi., 7, when Tiglath-pileser helped Ahaz against Pekah and Rezin, and also, 
according to the Bible and the inscription, placed Ahaz himself under tribute. 

The inscription of Tiglath-pileser in regard to Pekah and Hoshea has already 
been noticed. So have also those of Sargon in regard to Samaria. In 711 the 
Assyrians made an expedition to Ashdod, and during the same year the Assyrian 
records speak of Judah’s intriguing with Pharaoh. 711 is the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah, or rather the one in which the fourteenth year of Hezekiah ends. The 
following year, according to Sargon, Merodach-baladan revolted at Babylon after 
having been sending, for several years, to the surrounding countries, instigating © 
them to revolt against Assyria. This fully accords with the biblical account, as 
Sennacherib may have acted as Sargon’s general. 

' In this discussion I have accepted Smith’s dates in regard to Sargon and 
Samaria. Prof, W. J. Beecher, D. D.,in THe OLp TESTAMENT STUDENT, Vol. 
V., No. 38, p. 120, gives a different arrangement of these events, making the 
chronology two years longer. If this is the true interpretation, the only change it 
necessitates in the above chronology is the lowering, two years, of the date of the 
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conspiracy against Amaziah and Azariah’s accession.* This would bring these 
events in the year Jehoash died, and make Jeroboam’s reign two years longer. 

These are all the inscriptions which need to be examined, as the later ones 
present no serious difficulties. We thus find that there is a very close correspond- 
ence, with one exception, between the Bible and the Assyrian inscriptions exam- 
ined, and this one exception is not necessarily an exception, and is no better 
explained by any other chronological arrangement. If this arrangement is the 
true one, all the numbers given in the Book of Kings, from the death of Solo- 
mon at least, are correct and need no change whatever. 

In closing, it may be added that this chronology gives about 393 years between 
the revolt of Israel under Jeroboam I. and the return from captivity in the first 


year of Cyrus. This corresponds very closely with the 390 years of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. Iv., 5). 


HOW WE SHOULD STUDY THE BIBLE, 


By GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Not that thé writer has anything novel to communicate in this direction. 
Nevertheless, it is good to have our pure minds occasionally stirred up in way of 
remembering old lessons, however well we know them, and are established in 
them. 

_1. Study the Bible personally.—We must do our own investigating. I am 
not sure but that sometimes we are more hurt than helped by the immense 
amount of commentaries and ‘lesson helps.’? In all events, we must do our 
own thinking, evolving for ourselves what God has involved in his own Word. 
For the Bible is inexhaustible, having for the true student one meaning to-day, 
and another meaning to-morrow; and both meanings are true. In the Dresden 
gallery of royal gems there is a silver egg: touch a spring, and it opens, disclosing 
a golden chicken; touch the chicken, and it opens, disclosing a crown studded 
with gems; touch the crown, and it opens, disclosing a magnificent diamond ring. 
So it is with the Bible: as we study it, we touch successive springs, disclosing 

-exhaustless treasures. For so Augustine says: Habet Scriptura haustus primos, 

habet secundos, habet tertios. Again: we must compare Scripture with Scripture : 

for the Bible is its own best commentator. We must study the Gospels in light 
of each other; for they constitute a beautiful specimen of divine mosaic, comple- 
menting and interpreting each other. So also the Acts of the Apostles often inter- 
pret in a striking way the Epistles of Paul. And we must study the Old Testa- 
ment not less than the New; for both Covenants form one divine unit or rather 
unity. As Augustine finely says: Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet, Vetus in 

Novo patet. We must study Genesis in light of Revelation, Exodus in light of 
Gospels, Leviticus in light of Hebrews, Chronicles in light of Acts, Psalms in 

light of Epistles, Ezekiel in light of Apocalypse, and vice versa. Again: we ought 

to master the subtle principles which lie at the foundation of Hebrew poetry and 


* The longest arrangement of the chronology at the date of the accession of Amaziah will 
coincide with Prof. Beecher’s arrangement without changing the date of Azariah’s accession. 
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prophecy, especially the principle of parallelism ; for while our rhyme is the rhyme 
of sound, the Hebrew rhyme was the rhyme of thought, or, as Ewald beautifully 
expresses it, ‘‘ The rapid stroke as of alternate wings, the heaving and sinking as 
of the troubled heart.” Again: we ought to become familiar with the geography 
and natural history as well as the chronicles of the various countries mentioned 
in the Bible: for the pith of an argument or the beauty of a sentiment often lies 
buried in a dry archeological fact. The discoveries of oriental travelers often 
strikingly illustrate some dark passage or confirm some disputed statement of 
Holy Writ. A true map is in a certain sense a part of the Scripture itself. No 
subject of attainable knowledge which can be made to shed light on the sacred 
volume should be allowed to intimidate us by the difficulties which environ it, or 
escape our vision in its seeming insignificance. Again: we must put forth all our 
mental powers; so that we shall be able to perceive acutely, conceive accurately, 
reason closely, and express clearly. We must learn how to detect and trace deli- 
cate analogies, and bring out the real points in parables and comparisons. In en- 
countering a difficult doctrinal passage, we must not only strive to take in the 
outlines of the argument, but also to detect and supply the subtle and often un- 
expressed links of thoughts. Above all, in pondering some particular clause of e 
paragraph, we must observe the general drift. If we had written a letter toa 
friend on some important topic, we would not think it fair in him to isolate 
a clause, and present it unmodified by the context; we would say:to him, Quote 
the whole trend. Once more: we ought frequently to summon the aid of the im- 
agination : for this noble faculty of man, no less than reason, is the gift of God, 
and hence is intended for use. Our conceptions of biblical heroes and scenes 
would often be far more vivid and truthful were we to avail ourselves of imagina- 
tion in transporting ourselves among them. For example: In order to under- 
stand the Creative Week, we must stretch, our wings for a prolonged flight through 
the ages of the past, resting not till we stand by the Hebrew Seer on his mount of 
inspired vision, and gaze with him on the gliding panorama of emerging creation. 
To understand the Epistles of Paul, we must link our fortunes with his, sitting 
with him at the feet of Gamaliel, being arrested with him on his way to Damas- 
cus, accompanying him in his long and perilous journeys, toiling with him in the 
workshops of Corinth and Ephesus, feeling with him the Pharisee’s sting in Jeru- 
salem and the philosopher’s sneer on Mars’ Hill, suffering with him shipwreck in 
the Adriatic, wearing with him the chain in Rome. In short, we must become 
Hebrews ourselves, dwelling with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob as sojourners 
in the land of promise, ascending with Moses the mount of God, pacing with the 
watchmen on the walls of Zion, bending our bows with the archers of Ephraim, 
weeping with the exiles by the rivers of Babylon, feeding our flocks with the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, and casting our nets with the fishermen of Galilee. 

But let us beware of the old sin of being devoted to the mere letter of the 
Scripture. For, in these days of numerous and elaborate exegetical helps, the 
temptation is even stronger with us than it was with the ancient rabbins, to take 
a microscopic study of the words of the Bible, and so magnify the letter, which 
by itself killeth, as to obscure and lose sight of the spirit, which alone giveth life. 
It was said by Edmund Burke: ‘‘ No man comprehends less of the majesty of the 
English Constitution than the Wisi Prius lawyer, who is always dealing with tech- 
nicalities and precedents.”” We may devote so much attention to the outward 
tabernacle itself, noting its materials and shape and arrangements, counting its 
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curtains and loops and hooks and sockets and chapiters and fillets and pomegran- 
ates, as to have no time to enter within the veil, to behold the beauty of Jehovah, 
or to inquire within his temple. In undertaking to interpret the Bible, let us 
follow the example of the Mountain Teacher in his interpretation of the Mosaic 
statutes concerning murder and unchastity and oaths and retaliation. In 
other words: let us seek for the central under the superficial, the essential under 
the incidental, the eternal under the transient. 

2. Study the Bible humbly.—This, of course, involves the point of docility. 
For every one of us carries an instinctive bias toward himself. Our moral judg- 
ment in this fallen world is like a loaded die; and the heavy side, whether we 
will or no, always tends to fall toward self. Accordingly, in studying the Bible, 
we are evermore tempted to put our own thoughts and wishes into the sacred 
text. Be it for us then, as we engage in Bible-study, to strip ourselves as far as 
possible of all preconceptions, searching, not for the confirmation of our opinions, 
but for the truth of God. Only the pure in heart—that is to say, only those of 
unmixed, pellucid motives—shall see God. We must also remember that the 
Bible opens to us a realm in whose measureless height and depth and breadth the 
mightiest of earth’s intellects is lost, as an atom in the universe of matter. Here 
is a sense in which it is nobly true that the more we know, the less we know; the 
loftier the height, the vaster the horizon. Sir William Hamilton never uttered a 
truer paradox than when he said: “ The highest reach of human science is the 
scientific recognition of human ignorance.’ The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him, and the meek he will guide in judgment. 

3. Study the Bible prayerfully.—In the vision of the apocalyptic book sealed 
with seven seals, one only out of all on earth or in heaven was able to break the 
seals and read the scroll : it was he who is alike the Lion of Judah and the Lamb of 
God. And he is still the only one who is able to interpret his own volume. We 
must consult him, then, if we would understand his Word. After all, scholarship 
is but a telescope: no matter how perfect the instrument is, it is useless until ap- 
plied to the eye; and then, when properly adjusted, it opens a vision of majestic 
orbs. Even so let the mental telescope be adjusted to the eye of faith ; and then 
even those spiritual nebule, whose faint lustre scarcely arrests the passing glance, 
will be resolved into majestic orbs and systems of truth. Let us ever remember 
that it is not till the Holy Spirit does his work within us that we can understand 
his Word without us. Ah, my friend, you may be a most ardent student of Scrip- 
ture, you may be perfectly versed in all biblical lore, you may be able to expatiate 
with all the learning and eloquence of a Paul on the transcendent themes of Rev- 
elation: yet, in spite of all this, the Bible will be to you a sealed book, even 
wrested by you to your own destruction, until the day dawn and the day-star 
arise—where ? In your own heart. Pray then that the Spirit of God may 

‘* Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate: there plant eyes; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse.” 

In his light alone shall we see light. Let us ever study the Bible then as on 
our knees. 

4. Study the Bible executively—That is to say, let us do the truth as well as 
believe it; execute the lesson as well as learn it. In fact, doing the truth is the 
only way of really believing it. Let us study the Bible then with the sincere and 
ardent purpose of executing God’s will as he shall reveal it to us. Then will 
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our Heavenly Father station us as on the Delectable Mountains of the immortal 
Dreamer; and ever and anon our ears will catch clearer. echoes of the angelic 
music, and our eyes command a more magnificent sweep of the glories of the 
celestial Canaan. 


HEBREW IN COLLEGE. 
By PROFESSOR JOHN P. PETERS, PH. D., 
P. E. Divinity School, Philade!phia, Pa. 


In most cases all the Hebrew instruction which our ministers receive is re- 
ceived in the theological schools; and it may be added that the majority of 
students graduating from those institutions and going forth to interpret the Bible, 
are no better prepared to study the Old Testament critically for themselves than 
the average candidate for admission to a first-class college (making allowance for 
difference of age) to pursue independent critical studies in the field of Greek liter- 
ature. Indeed, as far as the amount read is concerned, the advantage is decidedly 
with the latter. This is not altogether the fault of the instruction given in the- 
ological schools. More time is there bestowed on Hebrew than on almost any- 
thing else. But the language must be learned from the very foundation. In every 
other department of study the student finds himself doing advance work, learning 
something practically applicable in the vocation which he intends to pursue, 
while in Hebrew he is set to learn an alphabet, paradigms, inflections, and rules. 
This he ordinarily will not do; for, in comparison with his other work, it seems to 
him mere worthless child’s play. And, unless a man have a special aptitude for 
languages, the time spent on Hebrew in the theological course is apt to be, if 
not time wasted, at least time not spent to the best advantage. Most men do not, 
in the time allotted, and under the conditions above noted, acquire such a grasp of 
the language as to do much profitable exegetical work during their course, much 
less to retain a working knowledge of it in after years. To read Hebrew is to 
most graduates of our theological schools a task so slow and tedious that, amid 
their active pastoral duties, they have neither the time nor the inclination to con- 
sult the Old Testament in its original tongue, and before many years their Hebrew 
has become altogether a dead language. There were nearly thirty men in my 
seminary class. Of these one man beside myself really applied himself with zeal 
and industry to the study of Hebrew. Seven years after graduation that man 
wrote me that he had forgotten his Hebrew entirely. Out of nearly thirty men 
one only knew anything about the language. This may be an extreme case, but 
it was my own experience. I may add that the only exegetical work on the Old 
Testament which we ever professed to do during our theological course, was done 
on the Books of Nahum and Jonah. 

The contrast to these conditions in Germany is remarkable. In the theologi- 
cal department of a German university the students are supposed to be able from 
the outset to follow exegetical and critical lectures on the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, and also to prepare discussions of difficult passages to be sub- 
mitted to the professors, or argued in the class-room. As a graduate of a 
prominent American theological school I actually found myself at a disadvantage 
in fluency of reading and grammatical precision in comparison with not a few 
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Germans who had hardly begun their theological studies. Those men had learned 
Hebrew in the gymnasium. Hebrew is an optional study in “‘ Prima,” and every 
student who, when still a ‘‘ Gymnasiast,’”’ has decided upon studying theology at 
the university, takes Hebrew ; otherwise he must tuke private lessons in order to 
profit by the most elementary courses offered in the university. 

We ought to study Hebrew in the same way. It is the testimony of a great 
majority of Hebrew professors whose opinions I have been able to ascertain, that 
neither the Hebrew language nor Old Testament exegesis can be properly taught 
under the system of beginning Hebrew in the theological school. Accordingly, 
the more progressive schools are beginning to offer special advanced courses for 
the purpose of encouraging candidates for admission to acquire a knowledge of 
the language before entrance. The place to acquire that preliminary knowledge 
should be the colleges. More could be accomplished toward the acquisition of 
the Hebrew language by a four hour or three hour elective during the senior year 
at college than is now accomplished in the junior year in our theological schools, 
during which more than half of the Hebrew of the whole course is usually taught. 
If such an elective should be extensively introduced in the colleges, our theologi- 
cal schools could, with manifest advantage to themselves and to the scholarly 
character and biblical equipment of the ministers they graduate, require from 
applicants for admission the same amount of Hebrew which is now too often 
deemed sufficient for graduation. The time at present devoted to grammatical 
drill could then be utilized for proper exegetical instruction and lectures. 

Twenty years ago the curriculum of a first-class American college was an 
absolutely fixed quantity. It was a compromise between the various professions, 
containing what was common to all and what was required for purposes of disci- 
cipline and culture, leaving everything special to be acquired in special schools. 
So long as this system prevailed, Hebrew was naturally relegated to the theological 
schools. Within the last twenty years the system of elective studies has been 
adopted to a greater or less extent in a large number, if not all, of our higher col- 
leges. The adoption of that system is partly due to increased resources, but 
chiefly it is a recognition of the fact that the circumstances of the life, the careers 
for which our colleges prepare their graduates, are so diversified that the old uni- 
form system has proved inadequate for present needs. The object of electives is 
to enable the student to select, under certain restrictions, such studies as shall 
give him the most beneficial training with reference to his special work and aims 
in life. But in introducing elective studies the colleges have shown a tendency to 
neglect intending theological students. So, in the matter of languages, not a few 
colleges have provided courses in Sanskrit, or Zend, or Gothic, or Anglo-Saxon, 
which are valuable or necessary'to a very small constituency of specialists, while 
neglecting to provide an elective in Hebrew, a study of the greatest importance to 
that large class of students designing to enter the ministry. It is an immediate 
and pressing necessity to remedy this mistake in our college courses, if theologi- 
cal students are to study the Old Testament. 

In the case of smaller colleges Hebrew instruction would have to be given 
either as an extra, by the incumbent of some already existing professorship, or by 
a tutor. In the case of the larger colleges, the better policy would be to establish 
achair of the Semitic languages. It is necessary to cultivate the study of the 
Semitic languages in general, in order to make our Hebrew scholarship scientific 
and strong. A Latin or Greek professor is sure to know something of one or 
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more of the other languages of the Indo-European stock, and to be posted on the | 
general results of comparative linguistic study in that field. Similarly every He- | 
‘brew professor should have some acquaintance with one, two, or more of the kin- 
dred languages, and a reasonable comparative knowledge of the Semitic family in \ 
general. Without such knowledge he cannot teach the language as it should be 
’ taught. But, on the other hand, if such knowledge is to be required, provision | 
should be made to enable future teachers to acquire it. To provide facilities for 
such study is not the province of theological schools, although it has in many 
cases been forced upon them. The Semitic languages and literature as such be- 
long to the faculty of philosophy, not to that of theology. There is no more rea- 
son in the nature of things why a theological school should teach Aramean, or 
Arabic, or Ethiopic, or Assyrian, than Latin, or Gothic, or Anglo-Saxon, or San- 
skrit. 

The colleges, however, which can profitably establish chairs for Semitic phi- | 
lology are comparatively few in number. The immediate and crying need is an q 
elective in Hebrew. Every college which professes to train its students to enter 
professional schools should establish such an elective. 


THE MESSIANIC ELEMENT IN HAGGATI. 
By ProFessor F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 


(6) For thus saith the Lord of hosts: Yet once, it is a little while, and I will i 
shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land; (7) and I a 
will shake all nations, and the desirable things of all nations shall come, and I 
will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts. (8) The silver is mine, 
and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts. (9) The latter glory of this house 
‘shall be greater than the former, saith the Lord of hosts: and in this place will I 
give peace, saith the Lord of hosts. 

(21) Speak to Zerubbabel, governor of Judah, saying, I will shake the heay- 
ens and the earth: (22) and I will overthrow the throne of kingdoms, and I will iq 
destroy the strength of the kingdoms of the nations; and I will overthrow the i 
chariots, and those that ride in them; and the horses and their riders shall come “i 
down, everyone by the sword of his brother. (23) In that day, saith the Lord of Hy 
hosts, I will take thee, O Zerubbabel, my servant, the son of Shealtiel, saith the | 
Lord, and will make thee as a signet, saith the Lord of hosts.—Haaa@ar I1., 6 to 9, 
21 to 23, Revised Version. 


The change from the Revision of 1611 in verse 7 deserves a: moment’s notice. 
The phrase hemdath goyim is changed so that it is impossible to give it a personal 
reference. Both lexical, grammatical and contextual reasons favor this. The 
root hmdh and its derivatives as a body are used to express the idea of desirabil- ‘ 
ity as inhering in material objects. The noun hemdah (construct hemdath) is used 
twelve times after the names of material objects to express a quality,e.g.,Jer.  ® 
_xxv., 84, keli hemdah ‘‘a pleasant vessel,” literally a vessel of desire. It is used 
thrice, meaning desire (the feeling) either with or without a genitive following. i 
The writer has found no other cases of its use. So there seems to be no parallel 4 
to this passage. Usage favors the idea of a desirable thing. The verb in the sen- | 
tence, ba’u, is intransitive, hence it cannot have hemdath as object; in fact, hem- 
ath can be in no relation but subject. However ba’u is plural, and as hemdath is 
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singular in form it must be collective in meaning. Such a construction as that of 
a plural verb with a collective noun in the singular is not rare. See Ewald, 2 
317, b; Gesenius, 146, 1; Miiller, 135, 2; Green, 2275, 2. Also if hemdath be 
regarded as an abstract noun there are parallels to such a use of an abstract noun 
in a concrete collective sense, e. g.,1 Kgs. v.,17; Ps. cx1x., 108; Jer. xLVII1., 36; . 
especially Isa. 1x., 5. See Ewald, 2 317, b. Moreover, material objects are repre- 
sented as the active subjects of the verb in this verse, e. g., Josh. v1., 19; Isa. 
Lx., 5,18. While linguistic usage justifies the translation of the Revisers, and 
almost requires it, the context is quite imperative in requiring it. Verse 8 can have 
no relevancy except the thought be ‘‘ The desirable things of all nations shall 
come, [for] (verse 8) they are all mine.” 

The general meaning of 11., 6 to 9, is that the temple shall become the 
increasingly glorious center of all nations. More specifically, after a little time 
(commonly the prophets seem to have thought the fulfillment of their predictions 
to be near) there will be a manifestation of divine power among all known nations 
producing great changes. There are several other instances where the Hebrew 
poets describe the divine interposition by imagery drawn from the Exodus pericd, 
sometimes representing the whole earth as affected, e. g., Ps. XV1III.; LXVII., 8; 
Judg. v.,4; Hab. 11., 6. There is no evidence that Haggai thought of a new 
covenant, although he uses imagery borrowed from the establishment of the Sina- 
itic covenant. The result of this divine interposition will be that the nations will 
come with their possessions, and Yahwe will make the temple more glorious than 
it ever was before. Peace is in some manner connected with this glory. The 
nature of the connection is not obvious from the text. The prophecy is not lumi- 
nous. Glory may be external, as splendor; moral,‘as celebrity; spiritual, as the 
exhibition of righteousness. So far as peace points to any phase of glory, it points 
to spiritual glory. At all events, the prophecy indicates that what would disturb 
the nations would bring peace to Israel. 

In 11., 21 to 23, the general meaning is that the world-kingdoms shall be 
crushed, but the theocracy preserved through all the turmoil. In particular we 
note that the coming convulsions are more specifically foretold than in the former 
passage. Also Zerubbabel is to be preserved through these coming troubles. 
There is nothing in the terms of the prophecy which determines whether Zerub- 
babel in person or in his representative capacity is meant. If representative, it 
might mean the ruler of Israel, or Israel itself. As the entire prophecy seems 
to have reference to the people of God rather than to any person, it seems that 
Zerubbabel must be mentioned in his.representative capacity and as representing 
the entire people. The prophecy would therefore mean that God’s people should 
be preserved during the wars of the nations inter se, but without reference to 
any contentions in which Israel might engage. ‘‘In that day” is probably 
Haggai’s expression for the “‘ day of the Lord’’ so often mentioned by previous 
prophets, when he should manifest himself as subduing all evil and establishing 
righteousness. 

Doubtless the first hearers put no spiritual meaning into this prophecy. A 
literal fulfillment came in part. The shaking of the nations began about a gener- 
ation after the prophecy was uttered, when Greece and Persia came into conflict. 
The crushing of the Persian monarchy, and later of the various Greek monarch- 
ies, must be regarded as fulfilling part of the prophecy. The Jewish nation was 
preserved through it all; yet two facts are to be noted; about 170 B. C. their 
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national existence was imperiled, about 47 B. C. they ceased to have native rulers, 
when Julius Cesar placed Antipater over them. AJ] this must be regarded as the 
result of unfaithfulness to Yahwe. It is to be remembered that a conditional ele- 
ment entered into prophecy. The wealth of foreign peoples began to flow in dur- 
ing the last century before the overthrow of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
temple. It was remodeled and embellished by Herod and adorned by the gifts of 
proselytes. <A literal fulfillment was never completed. Such fulfillments as have 
been mentioned were doubtless what the first hearers anticipated. 

In order to understand the meaning of the prophecy which permits some 
other fulfillment than the literal, we note the function of the temple under the 
Old Testament Covenant. The temple was the center of the ancient theocracy. 
It was the place where God met man and revealed himself. The real glory of the 
temple was not its external glory, although this glory was the fruit and symbol of 
precious spiritual service. Whatever might be the embodiment of the same 
truths, the vehicle of the same service, the point of meeting between God and 
man would really continue the temple. We may note the following facts as giv- 
ing a real fulfillment of the prophecy : 

1. This house had a glory in some real sense superior to the former glory. 
As center of worship it represented the more spiritual life and faith which existed 
after the captivity. Especially are to be noted prayer, which began to take its 
proper place it common public worship, and the use of Scripture as seen in the 
regular synagogue service. 

2. The Church of Christ is the invisible temple which takes the place 
of the visible temple. It is the center of the later theocracy. Israel failed 
to see the truths of which the visible temple was the embodiment and symbol; 
hence it was destroyed and the Christian Church substituted. In the extravagant 
regard for the visible glory of the ancient temple, and for its ritual, the Jews lose 
sight of the spiritual worship. The spiritual nature of the invisible temple com- 
pels the remembrance of its true glory. 

3. Ever since the day of Pentecost the Spirit has been arousing men—shak- 
ing the nations. 

4. Powers antagonistic to God’s kingdom, and to his church as the spiritual 
center of that kingdom, have been gradually destroyed. This destruction has 
been largely the result of mutual jealousies, or even it has been suicidal. 

5. Already many peoples and their rulers have given a real or nominal 
allegiance as subjects in the kingdom of God. There has been constant growth 
of the kingdom of God among men and over the nations. 

6. The glory of this kingdom is now apprehended by an ever increasing 
number of its subjects as not external, not merely moral, but as spiritual power, 
as consisting in the fact that for every child of man it is “ righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 

Thus we may close with saying that while there is no prophecy of a personal 
Messiah in Haggai, these prophecies are Messianic in the broad sense, inasmuch 
as referring to the Messianic kingdom, and that, so far as they illustrate such 
prophecy, Messianic prophecy is now in process of fulfillment. 
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PAGAN WISDOM; CHRISTIAN INSPIRATION. 


By Justin A. SmitTH, D. D., 
Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 


Mr. Edwin Arnold, in the preface to his ‘‘Song Celestial’’—a rendering in 
English verse of that portion of the great Indian epic, the Mahabharata, which 
bears the name of the Bhagavad-Gita—quotes from Schlegel the following trib- 
ute to the author of what Mr. Arnold styles, and very properly, a “famous and 
marvelous poem:” ‘ Thee, therefore, first, most holy prophet, interpreter of the 
Deity, by whatever name thou wast called among mortals, the author of this 
poem, by whose oracles the mind is rapt with ineffable delight to doctrines lofty, 
eternal and divine,—thee first, I say, I hail, and shall always worship at thy feet.”’ 
Mr. Arnold, in approving this high eulogy, says that ‘‘so striking are some of the 
moralities here inculcated, and so close the parallelism—ofttimes actually verbal 
—between its teachings and those of the New Testament, that a controversy has 
arisen between Pundits and Missionaries on the point whether the author bor- 
rowed from Christian sources, or the Evangelists and Apostles from him.” If, 
however, as Mr. Arnold himself admits, ‘‘ the weight of evidence tends to place the 
composition” of this Indian epic “ at about the third century after Christ,” that 
fact alone settles the point as to the possibility, at least, of any borrowing from it 
by the writers of the New Testament. 


The somewhat extravagant tribute paid by Schlegel, and echoed by Lassen and 
by Arnold, to the unknown author of the Bhagavad-Gita, in particular, affords a 
suggestive example of the manner in which passages in pagan literature are 
viewed and commented on by those admirers of them who seem not to be aware 
of the indirect yet higher tribute they pay to the Christian Scriptures, when as 
proof of something ‘‘ marvelous” in such pagan utterances they note their paral- 
lelism, ‘‘ ofttimes actually verbal,” with what the Christian sacred books contain. 
A question then arises as to the actual significance of such “‘ parallelisms :”” how 
they are to be accounted for; how far, upon the one hand, they may imply a 
species of inspiration in sueh pagan writers themselves, and upon the other may 
lessen the force of that argument for biblical inspiration which founds upon the 
superhuman quality of biblical teaching. 


The fact of such parallelism is not only not to be disputed, but is in truth an 
exceedingly interesting one. It is by no means confined to the literature of any 
one pagan people, nor even to any one style of pagan authorship. One would 
hardly expect to find in the Roman poet, Lucretius,—so much an object of admi- 
ration, almost an authority, among the teachers of atheistic science,—what may 
parallel some of the striking sayings of our Lord himself. Yet a passage in 
Lucretius we find translated thus, in English prose : ° 


‘+ He [some teacher referred to by him] understands by this that it is the vessel 
itself that causes the corruption, and all things put into it are thus defiled, how- 
ever good and salutary they may be before they are put in, i. e., the heart of man 
is to blame, not what nature gives it.” 
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Says Jesus: ‘‘ Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but that 
which cometh out of the mouth, this defileth aman. For from within, out of 
the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts,” etc. Parallelisms of a like nature in 
Cicero are abundant; as thus: 


Cicero,—Fear is never a lasting teacher of duty. Paul,—For God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind. 
Cicero,—What a noble guardian of the sheep is the wolf! as the proverb goes. 
Jesus,—Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but in- 
wardly they are ravening wolves. Cicero,—For while we are closed in these 
mortal frames, our bodies, we are bound down to a law of necessity, that obliges 
us with labor and pains to attend to the discharge of the several incumbent duties 
it requires. But our minds are of a heavenly original, descended from the bliss- 
ful seats above, thrust down and immersed into these gross habitations of the 
earth, a situation altogether unsuitable to a divine and eternal nature. Paul,— 
For verily in this [earthly house of our habitation] we groan, longing to be clothed 
upon with our habitation which is from heaven.... Not for that we would be 
unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon, that what is mortal may be swal- 
lowed up of life. Cicero,—While all other things are uncertain, evanescent, and 
ephemeral, virtue alone is fixed with deep roots; it can neither be overthrown by 
any violence nor moved from its place. David,—The law of the Lord is perfect 
restoring [converting] the soul.... For he [that walketh not in the counsel of 
the wicked] shall be as a tree planted by the streams of waters, that bringeth forth 
its fruit in its season, whose leaf also doth not wither. 


Examples might be multiplied to almost any extent. Compare, for example, 
this of Lucretius: ‘“‘ For a slight breeze with its thin body moving, turns the 
mighty ship with its mighty carcass; and one hand guides it, as it goes, by the 
merest touch, and twists the helm any way it pleases,’’ with this of the Apostle 
James, “ Behold also the ships, though they are so great, and are driven by rough 
winds, are yet turned about by a very small rudder, whither the impulse of the 
steersman willeth.”’ 

Seneca’s well-known saying: ‘“‘I approve the better course, and follow the 
worse,” is often compared with Paul’s seventh of Romans; while in Plato’s 
Pheedo is a passage which places in the mouth of Socrates almost the exact words 
of the same apostle, where he says, ‘‘ To die is gain.” 


Of those passages in the legendary lives of Buddha which bear such a close 
resemblance to incidents of our Lord’s infancy and youth, there is not space here 
to speak ; further than to say that partly they are, it should seem, to be accounted 
for upon principles of historical interpretation to be noticed directly, and partly 


are fragments of the Gospel narrative interwoven with Buddhistic legend. Of | 


sayings of Buddha himself examples may be given whose parallels in our own 
Scriptures scarcely need be pointed out. 


Buddha,—If a fool be associated with a wise man even all his life, he will . 


perceive the truth as little as a'spoon perceives the taste of soup. Solomon,— 
Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar with a pestle among bruised corn, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him. Buddhu,—Do not have evil-doers 
for friends; do not have low people for friends; have virtuous people for friends ; 
have for friends the best of men. Puul,—Be not deceived. Evil company doth 
corrupt good manners [in the margin, Evil companionships corrupt good morals]. 
Buddha,—If one man conquer in battle a thousand times thousand men, and if 
another conquer himself, he is the greatest of conquerors. Solomon,—He that 
ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that taketh acity. Buddha,—If a man 
offend a harmless, pure and innocent person, the evil falls back upon that fool, 
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like light dust thrown up against the wind. Jesus,—(In language far more 
intense) Whoso shall cause one of these little ones that believe in me to stumble, 
it is profitable for him that a great millstone should be hanged about his neck, 
and that he should be sunk in the depth of the sea. Buddha,—Not in the sky, 
not in the midst of the sea, not if we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is- 
there a known spot in the whole world where a man can be free from an evil 
deed. Amos,—Though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, I will search 
and take them out thence; and though they be hid from my sight in the bottom 
of the sea, thence will I command the serpent and he shall bite them. 


A passage in the Bhagavad-Gita bears a striking resemblance to that in Ex- 
odus (Xxx11I., 18), where Moses asks of God, ‘‘ Shew me, I pray thee, thy glory.”” 
Arjuna thus prays to Krishna, the deity with whom he is having communion. 
The translation is Arnold’s : 


‘Fain would I see, 
As Thou thyself declar’st it, Sovereign Lord! 
The likeness of that glory of Thy Form 
Wholly revealed. O Thou Divinest One! 
If this can be, if I can bear the sight, 
Make thyself visible, Lord of all prayers! 
Show me thy very self, the Eternal God.” 


To this Krishna replies : 


“ Gaze, then, thou Son of Pritha! I manifest for thee 
Those hundred thousand thousand shapes that clothe my mystery: 
I show thee all my semblances, infinite, rich, divine, 
My changeful hues, my countless forms. See! in this face of mine, 
Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, Aswins, and Maruts: see 
Wonders unnumbered, Indian Prince! revealed to none save thee.” 

What follows is marvelous as a work of the inventive imagination, investing” 
deity with a throng of attributes, forms, personalities and manifestations, sub- 
lime, or beautiful, or terrible; yet while the two passages are in general so strik- 
ingly similar, that in the Gita, as a whole, bears no comparison with the simple 
sublimity of the narrative in Exodus, where Jehovah declares himself ‘‘ the Lord, 
the Lord, a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy and truth: keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgres- 
sion and sin; and that will by no means clear the guilty.” 


This last of the parallelisms we are studying brings forward the question, 
How is it that in the inventions of pagan legend and poetry incidents appear so 
similar to some that are matter of historical record in inspired Scripture? There 
may be nothing more strange in the fact that legend sometimes repeats history, 
than in the other fact that history so often repeats itself. Like causes, in that 
course of events of which history is the record, produce like effects. Since human 
nature is always essentially the same, no one ought to be surprised that the story 
of human life in one chapter of it reads so much like what is written in another. 
For a like reason that which is invented as history, will be suggested in more or 
less of its incidents by a law in the human consciousness corresponding to this 
law in the order of events in human experience. Unless the legend as related is 
altogether beyond the range of probability, a mere tissue of extravagances, it must. 
of necessity be more or less like what occurs in actual experience, and will read 
like history because it is like history. So when we find the poet of the Bhavagad- 
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Gitaé represent his hero as asking for some visible manifestation of that divine 
mystery toward which the human soul so often turns with curiosity, if not with 
spiritual yearning, it is an invention grounded in a principle of human nature 
itself. Is it, then, surprising that in the history of man’s life in the world an 
incident of this kind should have actually occurred? And again, is it surprising 
that there should have been in the early life of Jesus and of Buddha actual inci- 
dents having a strong resemblance to each other ; or that so far as the lives of the 
founder of Buddhism are mere legend, the invention of their authors should at 
times parallel the real history of the Founder of Christianity ? Prophecies of 
either evil or good to follow an expected birth are among the common incidents of 
mythology ; should those which are said to have announced the career of Buddha 
be thought more difficult of invention than those which mythology records of 
Edipus and of Paris? That, in view of such predictions, the legend should de- 
scribe the sensation made by the birth itself, and the coming of merchant-men and 
thers from far countries, bringing rich gifts, is entirely natural. That among 
these strangers should be one “‘gray-haired saint, Asita,” moved by enthusiasm 
to some act like what is recorded of the aged Simeon, in the Gospel, is equally 
natural. The invention of those who wrote the legend wrought by a law in itself 
not unlike that other law which controls events in human experience. One has 
but to realize that, in the later contact of Christianity with Buddhism, occurring 
as is quite certain in the apostolic period itself, opportunity offered, and it is 
-easy to see how with only a little of borrowing from the Christian history, the 
Buddhistie story should be made to wear precisely the dress which, of late years, 
has been thought to entitle it to a like credence and respect; or even, strangely 
enough, to have been the source upon which the authors of the Gospels drew for 
the incidents in question. 


Other of the parallelisms noted above suggest a different line of remark. The 
correspondences between religions in their teachings as respects precept and the 
laws of good living, or even upon topics more profound, may be accounted for 
without any admission of equality in the religions themselves, or in the authority 
by which their great teachers command the reverence of mankind. Of course, no 
one doubts that among pagan peoples have arisen men of a very superior order of 
mind and character both. Those conditions in the life of a people which develop 
amongst them what are called great men, may exist under pagan auspices as well 
as under those which are Christian. Now, truth is one, and morality is one. Can 
any one think it strange that men of like intellectual stature should send their 
keen vision over a like field of survey, or that on that field they should see and 
report in many instances the very same things? When two minds of like grasp, 
in dealing with truth more or less fundamental, have the same thought upon the’ 
same theme, is it unaccountable that even their very language becomes in a 
degree identical? A thought, clearly conceived, demands for expression an em- 
_ bodiment in language that belongs to it almost in the same way as a human body 
belongs to a human soul. 


What, then, is the real force of that argument for Scripture inspiration which 
builds upon the superiority of its teachings? To this it may be answered, first, 
that it is altogether a mistaken view of Scripture inspiration to represent it as im- 
plying that the inspired man will always have thoughts such as no other man ever 
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had; or that a collection of inspired books will differ at every point from all other 
books that were ever written. Upon the contrary, a true inspiration would often 
prompt the writer in an utterance of those things which, just because they are so 
essential, are sure to be more or less familiar, one might almost say common- 
place. So far as such writings are a revelation, they may be expected to deal with 
many things which are out of the range of unaided human conceptions; as, in 
fact, in the course of these studies we have found to be the case in such instances. 
as the idea of God, the idea of evil, the idea of redemption, the idea of incarna- 
tion, and the idea of a future life. It is the peculiar glory of the Bible as a reve- 
lation that on all these great matters it has filled with light the world which 
pagan teaching, after all it could do, had left still shrouded in the blackness of 
darkness. But in its whole character as an inspired book, adapted with infinite 
wisdom to all the needs of humanity, the Bible should be expected to include 
many things which wise teachers have taught elsewhere, and perhaps before. 


In the second place, the sup¢riority of the Christian Scriptures, at the point 
of view now especially considered, is shown in this: That while pagan religions, 
or pagan philosophies, in their preceptive and other teaching, are each character- 
ized by some one, or at most a few sound principles, these being often carried to 
a point of hurtful exaggeration, the Bible, and the religion founded upon it, are 
comprehensive of all such principles, stating each with truth and due balance, and 
adjusting all in right proportions. We may name that dualism of the Avestan 
religion, which in the Bible appears as a true and rational setting forth of the 
good and evil of the universe, each represented by one mighty personality, God 
and satan, with God alone as divine and self-existent, each having its own array 
of subordinate “ principalities and powers,’ each comprehending a system of 
great forces between which in the nature of things there must be perpetual war 
till the right at last triumphs. Or we may name the stoicism of the Indian rel- 
igions, which in Christianity is that ‘‘ patient endurance’ which does not go out 
of its way to invent torturing ascetic observances, yet bravely faces all of trial or 
burden-bearing which is in the way of a Christian man’s duty. Again, that rev- 
erence for parents and ancestors upon which the great Chinese teacher founded 
his whole system, yet which in the exaggerated form he gave it, grew into a de- 
grading idolatry, in the Bible is set forth as one element among many in a per- 
fect character; radiant among the virtues, indeed, yet simply one star in the con- 
stellation of such, not the very sun of the moral heavens. We may name, too, 
that idea of a divinity in nature seen in nature religions, and grounded in that truth 
of the divine omnipresence, and omnipotence, which the Christian Scriptures make: 
clear, yet reveal it as still consisting, however mysteriously, with the divine per- 
sonality. And again the monotheism of the religion of Mohammed. Or, if we 
speak distinctively of pagan philosophy Solomon exalts wisdom as much as does. 
Plato, while the Bible is as clear and emphatic as to the folly of wrong-doing as is: 
either Plato or Buddha; yet what motives to piety and to virtue does the Bible urge, 
of which neither Buddha nor Plato ever dreamed! Plato, as ex-President Wool- 
sey justly says, ‘‘ made virtue consist in this: That the faculties of the soul. 
respectively perform their parts, and are all obedient to the reason.” This also 
the Bible teaches and maintains—yet how much more! There is a sense in which 
all true and sound pagan precepts and teachings are in Christianity, yet each in 
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due measure and proportion, with right adjustments in each case to what is ‘no 
less true; while additional to them all are “‘ precept upon precept, line upon line,” 
with vast discoveries of truth and reality, 


“Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 
And which entered not into the heart of man.” 


We conclude that while pagan wisdom is such as the human intelligence is of 
itself equal to, and is accounted for by what we know of man and his capacities, 
the Bible, as a book, and in the nature of its contents, is rationally accounted for 
only upon the theory of a divine inspiration. 


A BOOK-STUDY: FIRST AND SECOND SAMUEL. 


By THE EDITOR. 


I. GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. The‘ general remarks” of the three preceding ‘‘ Studies” are applicable to 
this ‘‘ Study,’’ viz., (1) it is intended for students who need and feel their need 
of help; (2) it furnishes an order of work, not an order for presenting the results 
of work; (3) it calls for more work than some may desire to do, and perhaps for 
work in which some may not be interested; (4) the helps to be used are few, the 
aim being to incite the student to do his own work; (5) the Revised Version 
should be used exclusively, except for comparison; (6) in all the work done, there 
should be an effort to secure a clear and well-defined idea of the purpose of the 
writer and compiler ; (7) it is necessary to remember the time in which the events 
we study were transacted; (8) textual difficulties may be studied to advantage 
only by those who have a knowledge of Hebrew, still a good commentary (Kirk- 
patrick’s) will give sufficient aid for most readers; (9) a map is an indispensable 
companion in work of this character; (10) it is necessary to a clear and correct 
understanding of what we read that we have as definitely in mind as possible the 
historical stand-point of the writer, speaker, or actor; (11) the work of Higher 
Criticism includes the consideration of the name, divisions, sources, history, 
author, and date of a given book, and every true Bible-student is a higher critic; 
(12) a knowledge of the principles of Hebrew poetry is essential for the correct 
understanding of avery large portion of the Old Testament; (13) a book of the 
Bible is not to be regarded with suspicion, if after close investigation it turns out 
to be the work of a compiler using the material of many authors, rather than the 
work of a single author; (14) we should be verse-students, and book-students, but, 
above all, students of the Bible as a whole. 

2. Partly because of a lack of space, and partly because the ‘‘ Studies ” have 
already far exceeded in detail the original design, the topic considering the more 
important textual difficulties will be omitted. 

3. Various methods have been employed in the work of solving the historical 
difficulties of the Bible. Tiiat one, perhaps, which is most commonly employed 
is the following: (1) Understand, from the outstart, that the difficulty must be re- 
moved, and study each of the apparently inconsistent accounts with this in mind ; 
(2) ignore, so far as your conscience will allow, the difficulties in the case; (8) 
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- force upon one, or both of the passages under consideration, an interpretation 
which will enable you to attain the desired end. Another method, seldom em- 
ployed by commentators (and perhaps for this very reason worthy of trial) is this: 
(1) Note carefully the context of each of the passages occasioning difficulty ; (2) 
from the study of this context, ascertain as clearly as possible the purpose of the 
writer in each particular case ; (3) note whether the apparently discrepant accounts 
come from the same or from different sources; (4) keep in mind the fact that in 
many-cases, details which are necessary to a perfectly satisfactory explanation, 
may have been and doubtless were lost ; (5) remember, too, that there are few men, 
even among commentators, to whom all knowledge has been committed, and that 
two statements, apparently contradictory, may both be absolutely true, and yet a 
commentator be unable to show how such a thing is possible. 

4. If you will concede (1) that in a barbarous age and among a barbarous 
people, as satisfactory a code of ethics could scarcely be expected as in a civilized 
age and among a civilized people; (2) that under a despotic form of government, 
the same recognition of popular rights is not to be looked for, as under a repub- 
lican form of government; (3) that in all ages, among all people, whatever may 
be the restraining influences, men sin; (4) that the recording of a wrong act by an 
inspired writer is no evidence that the wickedness of the act was not recognized 
by the writer, even though he made no comment upon it; (5) that men who have 
committed the most heinous crimes have been pardoned by God and entrusted by 
him with great and important responsibilities connected with his work on earth— 
if you are ready to concede these points and others growing out of them, you will 
have little trouble with the so-called moral difficulties of the Books under consid- 
eration. - 

5. As touching the department of prophecy, nearly all Bible-students may 
be divided into two classes: (1) those who know nothing about it, and ignore it; 
(2) those who know all about it, and study nothing else. The few who belong to 
neither of these classes will be found to be the best guides. Only a word is per- 
mitted in this connection: A large proportion of the Old Testament is proghecy ; 
a large proportion of the New Testament is the fulfillment of prophecy. This 
element is an important one for many reasons. It deserves study. From the 
study of no part of the Bible will greater profit be derived. He who neglects this 
subject deprives himself of much that is helpful and inspiring. Indeed, he virtu- 
ally assumes that he does not stand in need of just such a Bible as has been given 
us. Half of it would have been sufficient for his wants. It is just as great a 
mistake, on the other hand, to suppose that the only subject worthy of study is 
prophecy, and so to become a hobbyist on the subject. No man is capable of do- 
ing more injury to sound Bible-study than he who gives himself up to searching 
upon the surface for events which by some means may be twisted into a fulfillment 
of a given prophecy. Study prophecy ; but let the study be sober, judicious, scien- 
tific, and not wild speculation, going no deeper than the surface. 

6. In the study of prophecy, two important departments, besides others, de- 
mand attention, viz., the typical element, and the Messianic element. What has 
just been said about prophecy in general applies also to these two specific depart- 

ments. Do not be so allegorically inclined, so lacking in all true principles of 
interpretation, and in a word, so childish, as to try to find types in every particular 
object, person and event referred to in the Old Testament, and Messianic allusions 
in every chapter or verse. And, on the other hand, do not be so rationalistically 
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inclined, so lacking in the great and fundamental truths of Scripture, and in a 
word, so skeptical, as to try to see no types and no Messianic allusions in the 
sacred narrative. Do not be an extremist in either direction. Move slowly and 
carefully : (1) Endeavor to get before you a respectable number of acknowledged 
cases, both in the way of types and Messianic references ; (2) study these minutely 
and formulate the principles which regulate these; (3) test your principles by 
other cases, and when they are sufficiently established (4) test all doubtful cases 
by your principles. Keep in mind, in all work, that the great end is the obtaining 
of principles, and that for these one must go down deep. 


II. DIRECTIONS. 


1. Review as follows: 

a. The topic, or topics of each chapter in both books, using the slips of paper 
prepared in the first study. 

b. The analysis of each book, made in connection with the previous “‘ Studies.” 

c. The index of each book, made according to the directions given in the 
previous ‘‘ Studies.” 

ad. The chronology of each book, as decided upon in the previous “‘ Studies.” 


. The various general topics suggested : 
(1) Samuel’s Life and Work. (6) First Twenty Years of David’s Reign. 
(2) The Prophetic Order. (7) Second Twenty Years of David's Reign. 
(3) Saul’s Life and Character. (8) David’s Organization of the Kingdom. 
(4) David's Early Life. (9) David’s Work and Character. 
(5) David’s Early Psalms. (10) David’s Later Psalms. 


The name and division of the books. 

The characteristic features and elements of the books. 

The sources, date and author of the books. 

The various poetical portions, as directed in the last ‘‘ Study.” 

The comparison of the Books of Samuel and the Books of Chronicles. 

The question of the relation of the Books of Samuel to the divine plan of 

salvation viewed as a whole. 

2. Consider the more important historical difficulties; and in this consideration, 
follow the second of the methods prescribed above. In each case (1) ascer- 
tain the seeming difficulty; (2) and then, by careful thought, and with the 
help of such authorities as you may have at hand, endeavor to remove the 
difficulty.! 

a. 1 Sam. vil., 15-17 vs. Vul., 1 seq. and 2 seq.: Samuel (1) Judge over 
Israel as long as he lived; (2) gives up the office to his sons. 

b. 1Sam. vui1.,5 vs. x11., 12: Different reasons why a kingdom was demanded. 

c. 1Sam¥vir., 13 vs. rx., 16; xX.,5; xm1., 5,19; xvu.,1: Philistines repre- 
sented as no more coming into the coast of Israel; yet the account of. 
subsequent battles is given. 

d. 1Sam. rx., 1-10, 16 vs. vint., and x., 17-27: Saul secretly anointed by di- 
vine command; yet chosen by lot because of popular demand. 

e. 1Sam. x.,8 vs. x1., 14,15 and x11., 8: Saul commanded to go to Gilgal 

and wait for Samuel seven days; yet Samuel goes with him to Gilgal 


1 Again, we call attention to the valuable aid which may be derived from Professor Kirk- 
patrick’s commentaries on the Books of Samuel. In this work, too, the Introduction to Lange’s 
Samuel (pp. 9-25) is very excellent. 
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(x1., 14, 15); too long an interval between x., 8 and XIII., 8 to suppose 

them connected. 

f. 1Sam. xvu., 54: David carries Goliath’s head to Jerusalem; yet Jerusa- 
lem was not captured till much later (2 Sam. v.). 

g. 1Sam. xviu.,5: David made commander because of bravery; but in 
XVIII., 13-16, because of Saul’s envy and fear. 

h. 1Sam. x1x., 2 vs. Xx.,2: Discrepant account of Saul’s attitude toward 


David. 

1Sam. 27 vs. 2Sam. 11.,14: Different number of foreskins brought 
by David. 

j. 1Sam. xvui., 4 seq. and 2 Sam. xx1., 19: Two accounts of the slaying of 
Goliath. 


k. 1Sam. xumt., 8-14 and xv., 10-26: Two accounts of the rejection of Saul. 
l. 1Sam. x., 10-12 and x1x., 22-24: Different origin of the proverb, ‘Is. 
Saul also among the prophets ?” 
m. 1Sam. xxv., 1 and xxvim., 3: Two mentions of Samuel’s death. 
n. 1 Sam. xxx1., 4 and 2 Sam. 1., 9,10: Two accounts of Saul’s death. 
o. 1Sam. Xvi., 14-28; xvir., 12-51; 55-58: Different accounts 
David’s introduction to Saul. 
Consider the more important moral difficulties : 
a. 1 Sam. 25: Notwithstanding they hearkened not unto the voice of their 
father, innmnes the Lord would slay them.” 
1 Sam. 11., 30: God’s change of attitude toward the house of Eli. 
1 Sam. v1.,19: Smiting of the men of Beth-shemesh. 
1 Sam. xv., 1-9: The command to exterminate the Amalekites. 
1 Sam. xv., 32,33: Execution of Agag. 
1 Sam. Xvi., 14, 15: An evil spirit from Jehovah. 
1 Sam. x1x., 12-17: David saved by deception. 
1 Sam. xx1., 2: David lies to obtain bread. 
1 Sam. xxXvil., 8-12: David’s cruelty and deception. 
1 Sam. xxviu., 3-25: The circumstances connected with Saul’s visit to- 
the witch of Endor, and the implications which it involves. 


k. 2Sam. 1., 17-27: Lack of honesty in the eulogy, in view of all the facts in 
the case. 

l. 2 Sam. vi., 6-11: The smiting of Uzzah. 

m. 2 Sam. x1., 2-5: David’s adultery with Bath-sheba. 

n. 2Sam. x1., 14-17: David’s murder of Uriah. 


2 Sam. xv., 30-37: The character of Hushai’s commission. 

o. 2Sam. xvil., 19,20: The woman’s deceit. 

2 Sam. xxiv., 1: The numbering of the people. 

Consider the sephecies and the prophetic element, remembering that proph- 
ecy is a much broader word than prediction. All prediction is prophecy ; 
but there is much prophecy (viz., preaching) which is not prediction. 

a. The peculiarly prophetic character of the Books of Samuel as compared 
with others. 

b. The origin and development of the prophetic order (see preceding “‘ Study ’’). 

c. The part played by the prophets in the historical events making up the 
books. 
The prophetic element in Hannah's Song (11., 1-10). 
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The prophetic discourse of the man of God (11., 27-86). 
The prophetic message through Samuel to Eli (m1., 11-18). 
Samuel’s prophetic relations to Saul. 

Samuel’s prophetic relations to David. 

Nathan’s prophetic relations to David. 

Gad’s prophetic relations to David. 

Nathan’s promise to David (2 Sam. vu., 4-17). 

David's last words (2 Sam. Xx1II., 1-7). 

Consider the Messianic element in this period (i. e., the period of Samuel and 
David) and in the case of each passage or chapter considered, seek to ascer- 
tain (1) just what may be accepted as referring to a future redemption or 
redeemer ; and (2) in what sense it holds good, e. g., whether in a strictly 
prophetic sense, or typically. 

What is meant by a Messianic statement? 
The particular Messianic passages in the Pentateuch; and their scope 
taken as a whole. 
The Messianic element in Hannah’s Song (11., 1-11). 
The Messianic element in the discourse of the man of God (11., 27-36). 
The Messianic character of Psalms I., XXII., XVI., CIX., LXIX. 
The Messianic element in Nathan’s promise (2 Sam. vu., 4-17). 
The Messianic character of Psalm cx. 
The Messianic element in David’s last words (2 Sam. xx1II., 1-7). 
6. Consider the question of David as a type of Christ.1 
a. What is meant by a typical institution, event, or character ? 
b. The points in which any king was typical of Christ. 
(1) He was the “ anointed ”’ of God. 
(2) He was God’s representative ; his instrument for delivering and helping 
men. 
(3) He was called God’s Son. 
(4) He was the representative of the people before God. 
(5) He was also “‘ head of the heathen.” 
The points in which David was peculiarly a type. 
(1) He was a prophet as well as a king. 
(2) He was a founder of a kingdom, as Moses was the founder of the nation. — 
(3) His birth-place. 
(4) The Messiah is again and again called David. 
d. David, as a man, a type of Christ. 

Remark.— With this ‘‘ Study ”’ the work on I. and II. Samuel as announced, is 
finished. There is sufficient ground for the belief that many have derived great 
help from these ‘‘ Studies.”” In the next volume of THE StupENT, beginning in 
September, other books of the Bible will be taken up in a similar way. ~ 


. 1 See, particularly, Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, pp. 42-45. 
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>BOOK + NOTCES.< 


PARKER’S LEVITICUS AND NUMBERS.* 


Sixteen of these discourses deal with Leviticus; twenty-five with Numbers. 
They show the power of the London preacher in solving the problem of interest- 
ing men and women of to-day in the rich but remote and deep mines of Hebrew 
ritual and ceremonial law. And the subject is illuminated as by electric light. 
The grand, eternal, universal principles underlying those books are seized and 
expounded with strength and beauty. The sermons remind one of Talmage 
without his sensationalism and with infinitely more intellectual power. There is 
the same quickness at grasping analogies, the same flashing wit, the same keen 
application of truth to life, with deeper insight, broader knowledge, finer style, 
stronger effect. As illustrations, the reader may be referred to the sermon on 
Lev. vi., 13, ‘‘ The Continual Burning,” where the law of the continual fire on 
the altar is made to yield the theme of ‘“‘ The Consecrated Life; ’’ Num. x., 1-10, 
the law of the Trumpets introduces a sermon on “‘ The Trumpets of Provi- 
dence ;”’ the law of Fringes supplies the preacher with ‘‘ The Fringes of Chris- 


tianity,’”” which are the Sabbath, the Sacraments, the Bible and the Sanctuary. 
There are four discourses on Balaam which are to us unsatisfactory in leaving us 
with no unified conception of his character. No one can fail to be interested and 
stimulated by a perusal of this book. The author’s yersatility is truly amazing. 


WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH ?* 


Or, rather, what does Prof. Blackie think it teaches? Two lectures express 
the views of this wise and liberal Greek Scotchman in his frank, plain style, on 
the Church and the State. What does history tell us about their beginnings, 
progress and future? In making up the verdict, Prof. Blackie takes a broad view 
of institutions and peoples, and hence, makes many generalizations more glittering 

_ and fascinating, we fear, than wholly true. The problem must be studied vertic- 
ally as well as horizontally. Socjety is deep as well as wide. But the book is 
full of life and thought, and its remarks on democracy are of especial interest to 
Americans. The Professor’s religious ideas would be a little too loose for the 
orthodox believer, as his political views are too narrow for democratic America. 
Strike a balance and you will justify his favorite maxim of the Stagirite, all ex- 
tremes are wrong. 


* PARKER’S PEOPLE’S BIBLE: Leviticus—Numbers xxvi. New York: Funk & Wagnall’s. 
Pp. 360. Price, $1.50. 


* Wuat Dogs History TEACH? Two Lectures. By John Stuart Blackie. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1886. Price, 75 cents. 


Book NOTICES. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT.* 


This work consists of three chapters: (1) The History of the Doctrine; (2) 
The Biblical Argument; (3) The Rational Argument. The first is very brief— 
only twelve pages. It is in the biblical argument that Prof. Shedd is particularly 
strong. Here in his appeal to the statements of Christ, which are the stronghold 
of this doctrine, he must be regarded as unanswerable. We cannot, however, 
follow him in all of his line of biblical argument. We note only that relating to 
the Old Testament. He rejects the interpretation of Sheol given by the Old Tes- 
tament Revisers, who assert “‘ that it signifies the abode of the departed spirits, 
and corresponds to the Greek Hades or the underworld.’”’ Prof. Shedd regards it, 
when mentioned in connection with the wicked, to denote the place of future 
retribution, i. e., of torment, corresponding to our notion of hell; and when men- 
tioned in connection with the righteous, to denote simply the grave. His argu- 
ment for his first point*is that Sheol is often used in connection with divine judg- 
ment against the wicked, and hence must be the place of future retribution, 
where the wrath of God falls upon the transgressor. We admit this, that in 
Sheol is such a place. That Sheol, like death, was of unwelcome significance; but 
to limit it to this, to make only hell of it in some instances, and then to call it the 
grave in others, strikes us as arbitrary and forced, and is not borne out by a candid 
study of Scripture. Dr. Shedd indeed anticipates such an objection to his view, 
and endeavors to meet it by saying, ‘‘an interpretation must not be put upon a 
term of Scripture that will destroy the symmetry of doctrine.”’ This, then, is the 
key to his exegesis. Having framed a symmetrical doctrine, Scripture must be 
interpreted in accordance with it. This, of course, vitiates his entire exegetical 
process, and gives place to the special pleading: ‘‘ The proof that Sheol does not 
signify hell would, virtually, be the proof that the doctrine of hell is not contained 
in the Old Testament; and this would imperil the doctrine of final judgment. 
Universalism receives strong support from all versions and commentaries which 
take the idea of retribution out of the term Sheol.” We do not like this. Scrip- 
ture must first of all be fairly interpreted. It is better that doctrine should not 
be perfectly symmetrical; that the system should have some jagged edges, than 
violence be done to the Word. Fiat justitia, ruat coelum. 

We find that Sheol has in the Old Testament no narrow, fixed meaning, fur- 
ther than the place of the dead. Like death it was full of gloom, like death it 
might denote future retribution, like death it was the universal destiny of all. 
From its terrors some of the righteous by faith expected to be delivered. This is 
our view: Not that whenever it was mentioned it meant by clear cut distinction 
either a place of retributive torment, or the grave, the simple resting place of the 
body. Hell is not its proper translation, for from the Old Testament point of view 
the sense of Sheol is not that of a place of endless punishment. 

We cannot follow Prof. Shedd either in all his rational argument. One point 
which he makes is that ‘“‘ endless punishment is rational because sin is an infinite 
evil; infinite, not because committed by an infinite being, but against one.” We 
reject this notion. This work, however, as a whole, is probably the ablest trea- 
tise which has recently appeared upon this most awful theme. 


* THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. By William G. T. Shedd, D. D., Roosevelt Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York: New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1886. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Pp, 163. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 


INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY.* 


Alfred Cave is known to the theological world as the author of ‘‘ The Scriptural 
Doctrine of Sacrifice,” and is a student of German theology as well as translator 
of several important works from that language. This is a new and original vol- 
ume from his pen, covering a wide field, and hence rather broad than deep. It 
aims to serve as an introduction to theology. It claims rather to summarize than 
to discover. The subject of theology is analyzed into six parts as Natural, Eth- 
nic, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Comparative, Pastoral. Each part is treated under 
similar rubrics, such as Definition, Utility, History, Division, Outline, Books 
Recommended. The last feature is excellent. The lists of books are quite full, 
up to date, and a brief summary or criticism is made of those most important, so 
that the young student of theology need not err in laying out his course of read- 
ing. The author’s method of discussing biblical theology will give a fair idea of 
the stand-point and usefulness of the work. Biblical theology is defined to be ‘‘ the 
science—or more accurately the group of sciences—concerned with the facts pre- 
sented by the Bible.’’ It is wider than the science of the doctrinal declarations 
of the Scriptures, for which the term biblical dogmatics is used. The term Exe- 
getical Theology is rejected as inexact. The problem of biblical theology is ‘‘ to 
investigate and to appropriate the contents of the Bible by treating it at the out- 
set just as other literary relics of the buried past are treated.”” ‘‘ When the entire 
contents of the Bible have been ascertained, classified and arranged in due order in 
one science, which is a collection of several sciences, biblical theology has reached 
its goal.”” Under biblical theology are treated first, as introductory to exegesis, 
biblical canonics, biblical textual criticism, biblical philology, biblical hermeneu- 
tics, biblical introduction in general. Then second, comes biblical exegesis itself. 
The third head is biblical exegesis applied, under which are arranged biblical 
archeology, history, literary criticism, dogmatics, ethics, psychology and sociology. 

Two hundred out of the six hundred pages are devoted to biblical: theology, 
and the treatment seems fresh and thorough. The author is doubtless right in 
thinking that to several classes of readers this book might be a saving of labor. 
It demands and deserves study. No student of this broad and goodly domain 
of theology could help receiving clearer and wider views of the great field and a 
resulting balance of mind which the author wisely calls ‘‘ inestimable.” Of course 
not all his conclusions will be acceptable to all minds. But a mastery of the 
plan and scope of the volume would be a liberal education for some clergymen, 
and might inspire them to go beyond “‘ Introduction” to a deeper and fuller ac- 
quaintance and friendship with the length and breadth of christian theology. 
Their sermons would profit, and their hearers would be built up systematically in 
the truth of God. Mr. Spurgeon wisely says to his students, ‘‘ Brethren, if you 
are not theologians, you are in your pastorates, just nothing at all. Verbiage is 
often the fig-leaf which does duty as a covering for theological ignorance. Un- 
less we are instructive preachers and really feed the people, we may be great 

- quoters of elegant poetry, and mighty retailers of second-hand wind-bags, but we 
shall be like Nero of old, fiddling while Rome was burning, and sending vessels 
to Alexandria to fetch sand for the arena, while the populace starved for want of 
corn.”’ 


* AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY: its principles, its branches, its results, and its litera- 
ture. By Alfred Cave, B.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1886. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


Book NOTICEs. 


PARADISE FOUND.* 


One is in some doubt whether to take this book seriously or asa joke. The au- 
thor locates paradise at the north pole. If his purpose was to be funny, his joke is 
a huge one, well conceived and thoroughly carried out. We can unhesitatingly 
award it the smile or the laugh which it deserves, and so let it pass. But however 
it may be taken by the public, there is every indication that the author does not 
consider it as a joke at all, but is, on the contrary, very much in earnest about it. 
This renders our treatment of it at once more difficult and less agreeable; more 
difficult, because the refutation of a manifestly absurd theory, airy and unsubstan- 
tial in its speculative nebulosity, is like firing solid shot into a cloud; less agree- 
able, because the mental status involved in contending against plausible error is 
not so enjoyable as laughing at a good joke. _ 

Part I. is devoted to the history of previous attempts to locate paradise. Since 
these have all signally failed, the inference sought to be conveyed is that the pres- 
ent attempt is therefore the only successful one. Most readers will extend the 
induction, including the present attempt in the same list of failures with the rest. 

Part II. states and explains the new hypothesis. , 

Part III. is entitled ‘‘ The hypothesis scientifically tested and confirmed.” Sci- 
entifically tested and confirmed! Hear, hear. ‘‘ Astronomical geography ” confirms 
it because refraction brings the apparent place of the sun several degrees higher 
than its actual place. The six months night at the north pole is a popular delus- 
ion. The darkness lasts only say five months, or thereabouts; and even then 
there is the aurora borealis. Therefore the conditions at the north pole are, or 
were, paradisaical. 

Under the heads ‘‘ testimony of paleobotany’’ and ‘testimony of paleozo- 
ology ’’ the author cites some undoubted facts respecting the radial distribution 
of certain animals and plants from high-northern lands as a center, and from that 
leaps to the conclusion that all plants and animals, including man, have origi- 
nated in arctic regions. 

Apparently he places the date of man’s residence in his arctic paradise during 
the Miocene period. If man did exist so early as that, and the evidence of it is 
extremely unsatisfactory, several perplexing questions arise. For instance, Are 
the biblical Eden and the biblical Adam identical with primitive, prehistoric man 
and his abode? In his ‘‘ Preadamites,’’ Professor Alexander Winchell has learn- 
edly argued that the biblical Adam was not absolutely the first man, but only the 
first white man. Many theistic evolutionists hold that the creature which existed 
on the earth possibly millions of years ago was not genuinely human, but only the 
anthropoid evolutionary highest term of the animal series before God had impart- - 
ed the human spiritual nature. In view of such opinions we may well pause 
before concluding that the biblical Eden was at the north pole, even if we should 
grant that President Warren has made out his case for the origination of prehis- 
toric man in the frigid zone. : 

. Of the rest of the book, particularly of the attempt to fortify the argument 
from “ ethnic tradition,” all that need be said is that if the house itself is rotten, 
the kind of timber used to prop it up, whether green or seasoned, sound or 
decayed, does not signify much. - 


* PARADISE FOUND. By William F. Warren, President of Boston University. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Crown 8vo. Price, $2.00. 
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‘THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 


Ir 1s gratifying to the publishers to 
note the steady increase in the circula- 
tion of our magazines in Europe. Es- 
pecially is this the case in regard to our 
quarterly, HEBRAICA, which, as most of 
our readers know, was, with THE OLD 
TESTAMENT STUDENT, an outgrowth 
of ‘‘ Tot HEBREW STUDENT” of 1882 
and 1888. The number for July, which 
is the last of Vol. II., will be one of 
more than usual excellence. 


WE VENTURE to suggest that if each 
pastor on our list of readers would make 
the attempt to work up a club of sub- 
scribers for THE STUDENT among his 

* Sabbath-school teachers and Bible-class 
scholars, he would render them a valu- 
able service, and also help the work of 
promoting Bible-study. Such. work 
“pays ” all the parties concerned—the 
pastor, the new subscriber, and the pub- 
lisher. 


WE Trust that the firms whose ad- 
vertising has been given to us may re- 
ceive the patronage of our readers. 
While aware of the fact that we have 
given these business houses a presenta- 
tion to an exceptionally good constitu- 
ency, we are ready to acknowledge the 
valuable assistance they have afforded 
us in maintaining our magazine. 


OUR READERS will note the change 
of address of the General Northern Pas- 
senger Department and the City Ticket 
Office of the ‘‘ Monon Route.” Both 
are now at 73 Clark street, Chicago, op- 
posite the Court House. This favorite 
route (the L., N. A. & C. Ry.) thus se- 
cures a better location; and the move 
will help to make it more popular than 
ever. 


WORD spoken in season to some 
friend who does not take THE STUDENT 
may induce him to subscribe. Speak it! 


PLEASANT VACATION employment 
will be found in securing new subscrip- 
tions for THE STUDENT. The journal 
has been spoken of so frequently of 
late, and the notices have been so com- 
plimentary in character, that it is now 
easily introduced. The commissions 
will aid materially in meeting vacation 
expenses. 


THE REDUCTION of the price of THE 
STUDENT to $1.00 has made even more 
necessary than before the prompt pay- 
ment of subscriptions in advance. As 
many of our subscriptions expire with 
this number—the last of Vol. V., we 
hope to receive a large number of re- 
newals at once. 


SoME FRIENDS of THE STUDENT 
have been doing good work in the way 
of securing new subscriptions for us. 
The lists sent in range in number from 
5 to 125, and include pastors, Sunday- 
school teachers, Bible-class scholars, 
students, etc. 


A SAMPLE Copy of THE STUDENT 
will be sent free to any person wishing 
to examine it. We would be pleased to 
receive from our readers the names of 
friends to whom we can send copies in 
the hope of securing new subscriptions. 


OUR READERS will remember that, 
as in former years, no numbers of THE 
STUDENT are issued for July or Au- 
gust. The first number of Volume VI. 
will be that for September. 


BacK NUMBERS of THE STUDENT 
are sold at a uniform rate of 10 cents 
each, postage paid. We can supply all 
except Vol. I., No. 1. 


BOUND VOLUMES of THE STUDENT 
cost $1.75 each. 


HELPEUL BOOKS 


The Pulpit Treasury. 


An Evangelical Monthly, devoted to Sermons, 
Lectures, Questions of the Day, Prayer- 
meeting Talks, Sunday-school Cause, Mis- 
sion Work, etc. An aid to pastors, helpful 
to Christian workers and families. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


John Hall, D.D. Bishop 8S. Fallows, 
William Taylor, D.D., R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., 
C. C. M’Cabe, D.D., ’ J. M. Buckley, D.D., 
O. H. Tiffany, D.D., C. 8. Robinson, D.D., 
H. C. Potter, D.D., Wm. Ormiston, D.D., 
J. L. Withrow, D.D., C. F. Deems, D.D., 

T. De Witt Talmage, And others. 

J. H. Vincent, D.D., 


64 . Illustrated. Price per copy: 25 
cts. Yearly, $2.50. Clergymen, $2. und 
volume, first and second year, each, $3. To 
third year subscribers, $2. 


The Homiletic Magazine of London 
England, 


64 pages, double column 
al, 8 published in New York at the office 
of the PuLPIT TREASURY, simultaneously 
with the London Edition. cents per 
number. $3.00 yearly. Both Magazines, 
PuLPit TREASURY and FOMILETIC MAGA- 
ZINE, $4.00. 


undenomination 


Memorial Tributes. A Compend of 
Funeral Addresses. 


An Aid for Pastors. A Book of Comfort for 
the Bereaved. Compiled from the address- 
es of the most eminent divines of the past 
and present age, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Edited by J. SANDERSON, D.D., editor 
of “The ae Treasury.” Introduction 
by John Hall, D.D. One volume, crown 8vo, 
500 pages, $1.75. 


Revivals. How to Secure Them. 


As Taught and Exemplified by our Most Suc- 
cessful Clergymen. Bishops M’ILVAINE 
and Simpson, Drs. L. Beecher, Barnes, 
Broadus, Dale, Dowling, Finney, 
Hall, Hatfield, Knapp, 
M’Cosh, Park, Phelps, Pond, 
Shepard, Spurgeon, and others. Edited by 
Rev. WALTER P. Dok. One volume, crown 
8vo, 443 pages, $1.50. 


The Theology of Christ. From His 
Own Words. 


By Rev. J. P. THomMpson, D.D., late pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. In- 
troduction by Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
One volume,c rown 8vo. 310 pages, $1.50. 


This eminent author and divine has treated 
his subjects with great vigor and eloquence, 
crystallized the teachings of Christ upon the 
various topics that enter into the live theolog- 
ical questions of the day, and produced a vol- 
ume that will be an invaluable aid to every 
aga and Christian student in the investiga- 

on of truth. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
771 Broadway, New York 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


FOREIGN 


838 Broadway, New York. 


SOCIN’S ARABIC GRAMMAR; 
STRACK’S HEBREW GRAMMAR; 
BAER & DELITZSCH’S HEBREW TEXTS; 


and a large assortment of other Foreign Books 
for the study of the Semitic Languages. 


ADVERTISERS 
Can learntheexactcostof 
any proposed line of Ad- 
vertising in American 
Papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co's 
Newspaper Adv’g Bu- 
reau, 1oSpruceSt., N.Y. 


for working people. Send 
cents postage, and we will mail 
4 you free, a royal, valuable sam- 
ple box of goods that will put you in the way 
of making more money in afew days than you 
ever thought possible at any business. Capi- 
tal not required. You can live at home and 
work in spare timc only, or all the time. AL 
of both sexes, of all ages, grandly successful 
50 cents to $5 easily earned every evening 
That all who want work may test the business 
we make this unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied we will send $1 to pay for 
the trouble of writing us. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Immense pay abso- 
lutely sure for all who start at once. Don’t 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland 

aine. 


THE IRON HEART. 


Encased in every human frame is a wonderful machine, orforce-pump, which 
drives the blood through the arteries to all parts of the body, from whence it is 
returned to the machine through the veins. This machine is the heart, and, 
together with the arteries, veins and capillaries, constitutes the medium through 
which circulation is maintained in the system. 

This wonderful human arrangement is of no more vital importance to man 
than are the railroads to the prosperity of the country—they are the circulating 
mediums of the nation’s progress. Of them, owing to its geographical position, 
great length of lines, the large number of important cities it reaches, and the pro- 
ductive territory which it traverses, the Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., may, 
in comparison with the physiological structure mentioned, be called the “Iron 
Heart.” Like its prototype in the flesh, it receives and emits a ceaseless flow of 
material for the maintenance of vitality. To and from Chicago, Peoria, or St. 
Louis on the east, and Council Bluffs, Omaha, St. Joseph, Atchison, Kansas City 
and Denver on the west, it circulates all classes of travel between the prominent 
cities of the east, and intermediate points, on the one hand, and the City of Mex- 
ico, Portland, San Francisco, and all Pacific Coast points, on the other. From 
many of its numerous terminals it is also a strong factor in the maintenance of 
travel between prominent points north and south,—thus literally maintaining a 
circulation of commerce in all directions. 

Unlike many human hearts, the condition of this one of iron is always strong 
and healthy, as the Burlington Route maintains elegant equipment, perfect road- 
beds, steel tracks, and, at important points, interlocking switches, besides adopting 
every modern device that will add to the comfort or safety of its patrons. For 
tickets, rates, or general information regarding the Burlington Route, call on any 
railroad ticket agent in the United States or Canada, or address PERCIVAL 
Lowe Lt, General Passenger Agent, C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Tl. 


Valuable Books at Special Prices. 


Grace Truman is now issuingfromthe more to impress the study of the Bible, and 
press. Seventy-five thousand copies havebeen establish its high claims. Neatly bound in 
sold. The present edition is enla crag Fe cloth and contains about 200 pages. Price, 
plement and appropriate engrav. Itisa postage paid, 50 cents. 
religious romance, that is full o thrilling 


power. It is highly moral and beneficial in The Emphatic Diaglott, a new and em- 


every lesson it teaches. It is printed on fine, 
toned paper, and elegantly bound in cloth. It 
is a twelve-mo over 500 pages. 
ut all orders re- 


The regular Brive 8 $1.50, b 
ceived before July ath will be filled at $1.25 per 
copy. 


The Bible Readings is a very valuable 
aid to the study of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. It is the production of one of the best 
Bible students that has ever undertaken the 
arduous work of culling the golden threads of 
prophecy, tradition, type, shadow, etc., etc. 

to the glowing imagery of the urest and 
most <= uent English. The book breathes a 
spirit of inspiration that makes its hallowed 
impression for gt upon every mind that will 
peruse it. No book of modern times will do 


— translation of the New Testament, and 
containing an inter-linear word for word 
translation of the Greek text. It is one of 
the most important aids to a critical = 
thorough study of the New Testament. 
sells at $4.00, postage prepaid, but it will ee 
sent to any person ordering before July 4th, 
for $3.00, postage prepaid. 


The Baptist Gleaner is an aggressive, 
spirited, weekly paper. It has a corps of able 
contributors that make its columns ring with 
ag discussions of living issues, It looks 
for the “‘old paths” and does not fear to walk 
in them. Its editors are ministers, and speak 
boldly the message they have been appointed 
to declare. Price, $1.50 per year. To y minie- 
ters, $1.00 per year, Sample copies free. 


Address all orders for books or paper to 


THE BAPTIST CLEANER, 


FULTON, 


KY. 


Cc. L. s. Cc. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tifie Circle. A Department of the 
Chautauqua University. 


J. H. VINCENT, 
Chancellor. 


LEwIs MILLER, 
President. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1886. 


The following meetings in the interest of the 
Chautauqua Lherary and Scientific Circle will 
be held at Chautauqua in 1886: 

1. Rounp TABLEs for conferences on C. L. 
S. C. work, at 5 p. m. July and August. 

2. SuNDAY EVENING VESPER SERVICES at 5 

.m. every Sunday evening from July 3 to 

ugust 28. 

3. SprcraLt—C. L. S. C. Class gatherings will 
be held during August. 

4. MEMORIAL Days.—Special gg July 
11; Inauguration Day, : t. Paul's 
Day, August 14; ion Day, Wednesday: 
August 18. The Annual address before the 
Graduating Class of the C. L. 8. C. will be de- 
livered by Dr. James H. Carlisle, of Wofford 
College, Spartansburg, South Carolina. Bacca- 
laureate sermon on unday, August 15. Itis 
expected that Counselors Lyman Abbott, W. 
C. Wilkinson, H. W. Warren, E. E. Hale, and 
i H. Carlisle will be present on Gradua- 


of 1886 is the la which 
has yet graduated from the C. L. 8. C., and ses- 
sions of unusual interest are expected. 

5. A series of Lessons previewing the read- 
ing of the coming year will be given, present- 
ing in outline the main features of interest in 
the various required books and furnishing 
hints for study. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE AT HOME. 


The meetings of the C. L. 8. C. at Chautau- 
represent but a small the work 
being by this nization. 
Since August, 1 when the Cire e entered 
upon its work, aor one hundred thousand 
have been enrolled, between forty and 
fty thousand are actually reporting their 
work, and thousands more are reading either 
alone or as members of local circles, and mak- 
ing occasional reports. 


The e requirements for graduation in the C. L. 
S. C. are as follows: 

1. All required reading in The Chauta 
and in the prescribed books for four consec- 
utive > ca must be completed and reported. 
2. The Memoranda of each year’s reading must 
be filled out and returned. 


Any student who is able to read the four 
rs’ course of the C. L. S.C. need have no 
fears about graduation. Nearly six thousand 
graduates are already enrolled and many are 
npr after courses of study, by which 
8 are won, entitling graduates to member- 
ship up in the of the C. L. 8. 
or the C. C. hand book containing a 
history of Cc. 8S. C., explanation of 
higher grades, list of special courses, etc., ad- 
dress, enclosing 2c. stamp, Office of the 6.1L. 
8. C., Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Forms of application and circulars for dis- 
tribution will also be furnished as requested. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ READ- 
ING UNION. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ READING 
UNION is the most recent of the Chautauqua 
societies, and is an extension of the “Retreat” 
into a home-circle for professional reading and 
stud Suton he entire year, It is the scheme 
of the C.L.S. adapted to the day-school 
teacher, and a applied. to nis work. The plan of 
the ‘Reading Union” for secular teachers was 
discussed, and preliminary steps taken, in 
1879, for organization, at Chautauqua. Owing 
to the pressure of other matters and the suc- 
cess of the C. L. S. C. in engaging teachers in 
its course, the Teachers’ i ng Course was 

postponed. In December, 1884, the plan was 
revived,and the “ Chautauqua ‘Teachers’ Read- 
established. At this writing, the 
eme is in process of development, and will 
in due time be officially announced. It will co- 
— with the State Teachers’ Reading 
nions already organized. It will provide 
three regular and several advanced courses of 
reading and study. ars and honorin; 
the work done by all other re: ng circles, an 
supplementing such work by ——_ helps. 
At the completion of the it prescribed 
course, a diploma will be given, and for every 
additional course a seal added. 
The organization of the Union has now been 
fully effected, and its officers are as follows: 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor, 
Hon. THOMAS W. BICKNELL, LL. D., President. 


READING COUNCIL. 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson. 


Re 
Rose Cleveland. 
Hon. E. E. White, LL. D. 
John Baldwin, LL. D. 


Athree years’ eourse of reading will embrace 
the following subjects mys 


1. Principles of Education. 

2. Methods of Teaching. 

8. Biography and history of Education. 

4. School Supervision. 

5. Psychology. 

6. School Economics, 

7. General History. 

8. Political Economy. 
P ae required readings will be distributed as 
‘ollows: 

First Year: Principles and methods of Edu- 
cation and General History. 

Second Year: History of Education and 
School Supervision and General History. 

Third Year: Psychology, School Economics, 
and Political Economy. 


The C. T. R. U. will be formally inaugurated 
at eg July 10, 1886, and addressed b 
8. Miller, Chan. incent and Pres. Bicknell. 
Full details ‘of the Union will be announced at. 
an early date. 


e e e e 
Hon. W. T. Harris, LL. D. 
Prof. S. 8. Laurie. 
Daniel B. Hagar, Ph. D. 
Gen. T. J. Morgan, D. D. : 
Prof. W. H. Payne, LL. D. 
Clara we 
F. Louis Soldan, LL. D. 


Smith's Great Bible Dictionary. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOG- 
RAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY. By WiL.1AM SmitH. Edited by Professor HORATIO 
BALCH HACKETT and EzkA ABBOT, LL.D. In four volumes, 8vo, 3,697 pages, with 596 illus- 
trations. Cloth, bevelled edge, strongly bound, $20; full sheep, $25; half morocco, $30; 
half calf, extra, $30; half russia, $35; full morocco, $40; tree calf, $45. 

There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this is the only 
edition which comprises the contents of the original English edition, unabridged, with very con- 
siderable and important additions by Professors Hackett and Abbot, and twenty-six other em- 


inent American scholars. 


This edition has 500 more pages than the English, and 100 more illustrations; mere than a 
thousand errors of reference in the English edition are corrected in this; and an index of | 


Scripture illustrations is added. 


“No similar work in our own or any other language is to be compared with it.”—London 


Quarterly Review. 


“A library in itself: its arrangement is admirable; its tone is reverent but independent.” 


— Watchman and Re; (Boston). 


“This magnificent work has no rival in its department.’’—Sunday School Times, 

“Tt is my conviction that there is no work extant in the English language that may be 
fairly said to rival Dr. Hackett’s edition of Smith’s Dictionary in regard to the amount of in- 
formation that it condenses, its adaption to the needs of the biblical teacher, and its reliabil- 
ity when tried by the highest standards of criticism.”—Rev. W1LLIAM HAGUE, D.D., formerly 
pastor of the Shawmut avenue Baptist Church, Boston, Mass. 


Riverside Parallel Bible. 


The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, translated out of the original 
tongues. Being the version set forth A.D. 1611, commonly called King James’s version, - 
arranged in parallel columns with the revised versions of 1881 and 1885. With prefaces, 
references, lists of revisers, and readings preferred by the American revisers, etc. 
Quarto, 1,742 pages, red edges, cloth, $6; Persian, $12; full morocco, $18. 

The Riverside Parallel Bible is admirably adapted for the pulpit, for use by clergymen in 
their studies, by Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and for families. 


John Bunyan: His Life, Times, and Work. > 


By JOHN BrowWyN, B.A., minister of the church 
at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. With steel 
portrait and 25 illustrations by E.WHYMPER. 
8vo, $4.50. 

This is the first adequate life of Bunyan that 
has ever been published. The work is founded 
on documents contained in the English State 
Paper Office, the British Museum, the Bedford 
County Records, and Church Books. It cannot 
fail to interest a multitude of readers, who 
count “The Pilgrim’s Progress” a religious clas- 
sic, as well as a profoundly interesting book. 


Neander’s General History of the 
Christian Religion and Church. 


Translated from the German by Rev. JOSEPH 
TORREY, Professor in the University of Ver- 
mont. 6vols. 8vo, including Index, cloth, 
$20. Index separately, $3. 

“*Neander’s Church History’ is one of the 
most profound, carefully considered, deeply 
philosophized, candid, truly liberal, and inde- 
pendent historical works that has ever been 
written. Inall these respects it stands head 
and shoulders above almost any other church 


in existence.”-—PROFESSOR CALVIN E. 


“‘Neander still remains, beyond doubt, the 
— church historian, thus far, of the nine- 
mth century.””—PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. 

By JOHN BunyAN. New holiday edition, from 

entirely new plates. With a memoir of Bun- 
yan by Archdeacon Allen, illustrated with 20 
woodcuts; Macaulay’s brilliant essay on Bun- 
yan; a fine steel portrait, 40 excellent illustra- 
tions, and 8 colored plates. In a handsome 
octavo, $2.50; smaller, $1. 


Biblical Researches in Palestine. 
By EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 3vols. 8vo, 
with maps, cloth, $10; maps, separate, $1. 

DEAN STANLEY says: “To that work I have 
felt that I and all students of biblical literature 
owed a debt that can never be effaced.’”’ And 
he emphasizes the thorough observation shown 
in this work, “its extreme accuracy,” and its 
admirable style. 


Scott’s Commentary.] 

The Bible, with explanatory notes, practica 
observations, and copious marginal refer- 
ences. By Rev. THomas Scott. 6 vols. 
royal 8vo, sheep, $15. 

“T believe it exhibits more of the mind of the 


Spirit in the Scriptures than any other work 
oF the kind extant.’’—REV. ANDREW FULLER 


*,* For sale by all Books2Vers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Hebrew and Semitic Publications. 


Elements of Hebrew, by Wom. R. HARPER, Ph. D. 6th edition, re-written; 8vo. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Hebrew Language, by an Inductive Method. Compris- 

ing systematic statements of the principles of Hebrew Orthography and Etymology, 
according to the latest and most scientific authorities, deduced from examples quoted in 

the work; with a practically exhaustive discussion and classification of the Hebrew 


Vowel Sounds. 
Introductory Hebrew Method and Manual. By Wm. R. HARPER, Ph. D. 2d edi- 
tion, re-written. 12mo. Cloth, pp. 268. Price...... 


A Text-Book for Beginners in Hebrew, by an Inductive Method, Containing the Text o 
Genesis I.-VIII.; with Notes referring to the author’s “‘ ELEMENTS OF HEBREW,” Exer 
cises for Translation, Grammar-Lessons covering the Principles of Orthography and 
Etymology, and Lists of the most frequently occurring Hebrew words. 


An Aramaic Method. Part I., Text, Notes and Vocabulary. By CHARLES 
Rurus Brown. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 182. Price........... 


A Text-book for the study of the Aramaic, by a method at once comparative and induc- 
tive. Commended by eminent scholars and teachers. Contents: 1. Genesis I.-X., The 
Hebrew Text and Targum of Onkelos on parallel Roses. IL. Note of References to the 
Biblical Aramaic. III. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, Genesis ch. VIII. IV. Targum of Jo- 
nathan Ben Uzziel, Joshua ch. XX., Isaiah ch. VI. V. Targum on the Psalms, Psalm 
XXIV., Psalm CL. VI. Targum on the Megilloth, Ruth ch. II. VII. Notes on the Text: 
Onkelos, Genesis I.-X. Biblical Aramaic. Other Targums. VIII. Vocabulary. 


An“Aramaic Method. Part II.,Grammar. By CHARLES Rurus Brown. Now 
ready. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 96. Price........ $1.00 


The second pert of this work includes brief statements of the principles of Aramaic Or- 
thography, Etymology and Syntax. The method pursued is comparative and inductive. 
Asin Part L., a knowledge of Hebrew is presupposed, and the agreements or disagree- 
ments of Aramaic therewith are carefully noted. Instead of bringing the principles for 
all the dialects under one head, the grammar of Onkelos, of the Biblical Aramaic, and, to 
some extent, of the more corrupt Targums, are carefully distinguished from each other 
and all dialectical variations from Onkelos are printed in special type. For the convenience 
of those using Harper's Elements of Hebrew, the arrangement has been adapted, as far as 
possible, from that work. 


Elements of ma Syntax. By Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D. (To be ready June 
st, 1886. 


An Assyrian Manual. By Davin G. Lyon, Ph. D. (In press.) Price... ..$4.00 


Designed to meet the needs of Semitic students who desire (with or without a teacher) to 
eve au introduction to the Assyrian language. The MANUAL contains a list of the syl- 

abic signs in most common use, a selection of some of the most important historical 
text transliterated in English letters, some pages of Cuneiform Texts, Paradigms, Com- 
ments, and Glossary. Nearly half the transliterated texts are taken from Vol. V. of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, and can be easily used in acquiring the original 
characters in that volume. 


An Arabie Manual. By JoHN G. LANSING, D. D. (In press.) Price......$2.00. 


While not taking the place of such large and thorough Grammars as Wright’s and others 
it is intended to be more complete, concise and systematic than others at the other ex- 
treme. There follow in treatment the Letters; Vowels; Signs; Accent; Pause; Syllables; 
The Article; Pronouns; different classes of Pueponsene Conjunctions and Adverbs with 
a table of the most common of these; Numerals; The Verb, with its Measures, Permuta- 
tions, Assimilations, Forms, Voices, States, Moods, Persons, etc., Triliteral and Quadrilit- 
eral, Strong and Weak, Inflexion by Persons, Voices, and Moods, Derived Forms, The Weak 
Verbs and Other Verbs, with explanations and paradigms; The Noun, Kinds, Derivation, 
Classification, Verbal Adjectives, Cases, Declensions, etc., with examples under all sec- 
tions. The Reading selections that follow the paradigms will include the first four cha 
ters of Genesis, a Sura from the Kuran, selections from two or three poets. There will 
also be selections pointed and unpointed, a literal translation of G is I., analyses, and 
a complete vocabulary. 


A Syriac Manual. By Prof. Ropert D.” Winson, A. M. (In preparation.) 
2.00 


Address, THE AMERICAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF HEBREW, 
MORGAN PARK ILL 


“The Strongest Religious Quarterly in America.”—Boston Herald. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, 


JANUARY, APRIL, JULY AND OCTOBER. 


SINGLE NUMBER, 80 OTS. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, 


A STRONG NUMBER FOR APRIL. 


THE SILENCE OF SCRIPTURE; A PROOF OF ITS DIVINE ORIGIN. 
By Prof. HERRICK JOHNSON, D. D. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. By Rev. DONALD FRASER, D. D. 


THE CRITICS OF THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTA. 
MENT. By Prof. W. HENRY GREEN, D. D. 


OF THE UNITIES OF MEDITATION. By Prof. Epwarp D. Morris, D. D. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF CHRISTIAN GIVING. By the Rev. AL- 
FRED YEOMANS, D. D. 


THE HITTITES. By Prof. Francis Brown, D. D. 
CRITICAL NOTES. 

EDITORIAL NOTES ON TIMELY TOPICS. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Valuable and Standard Books! 


The Divine Origin of Christianity indicated by its Historical Effects. 
BY RICHARD S. STORRS, D. D., LL. D. 
Royal Octavo, 672 pages, cloth, gilt top, uncut. $3. 50 


A series of lectures originally delivered before the students of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and also before the Lowell Institute in Boston. These 
lectures are neither metaphysical nor theological in their character, but are an 
exhaustive and scholarly examination of the various influences exerted by Chris- 
tianity over the religious and social life of the world, as well as that of the 
individual. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. 
BY ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M. A., Oxon., D. D., Pu. D. 


Two Volumes Royal Octavo, 1,584 pages, cloth, and printed from 
duplicate plates of the English Edition. This edition is published 
at $6.00. If sent by mail, 50 cents additional must be added for 
postage. 


The author of this remarkable book is a clergyman of the Church of England 
who, educated in the Jewish faith, was subsequently converted to Christianity. 
He has made the attempt to write a history of our Lord which shall so present 
the laws, customs, habits, topography of places and situation of temples and other 
historic buildings synchronous with His life on earth, that the reader may be 
transported into that time, and feel that the Gospel presents a real historic scene. 
The author’s previous training and religious belief have eminently qualified him 
for this task. Educated in the Jewish faith, his intimate acquaintance with 
Hebrew customs and manners, and above all with Rabbinical learning, has ena- 
bled him to extract from that vast treasure of erudition—of which all except a 
few specialists are wholly ignorant—such splendid and precious material as will 
serve to illumine and render more vivid and realistic the Gospel narrative. 


PROPHECY AND HISTORY IN RELATION TO THE MESSIAH. 


THE WARBURTON LECTURES FOR 1880-1884. 

With Two Appendices on the Arrangement, Analysis and Recent Criticism of the Pentateuch. 
BY ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M. A., Oxon., D. D., Pu. D., author of “‘ The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” 

The brilliant reputation earned by the author as a student of biblico-histor- 
ical literature is fully sustained in this volume. The purpose of these twelve 


lectures is to show that Christ was the fulfillment of the Old Testament Messianic 
prophecies. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 


Catalogues Free. 38 West Twenty-third St., NEW YORK. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


THE MONON ROUTE 


TO THE FRONT. 


‘Fhe new change in time of the trains via the MONON ROUTE makes it the fastest line to 


INDIANAPOLIS, CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE. 


THE 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 


Running from CHICAGO to the above named cities are the finest ever manufactured, one of 
them taking the medal at the NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


The DAY EXPRESS to LOUISVILLE carries new and elegant PULLMAN PALACE 
CHAIR CARS. The MONON ROUTE is emphatically the 
“Palace Car Line” to the South. 


All trains arrive at and depart from the magnificent Union Depot “DEARBORN STATION”’ 
IN CHICAGO, just completed at a cost of over half a million dollars. 


Send a five cent stamp for a copy of their new TOURIST’S GUIDE ‘to 


MAMMOTH CAVE, NEW ORLEANS2FLORIDA 


Address, 
E. O. McCORMICK, General Northern Passenger Agent, 73 Clark St., or, 
WM. S. BALDWIN, General Passenger Agent, 183 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Easy Experiments for Schools and Families 


Is a little book published and sold by A. R. Horne, D. D., which shows how to make ex- 
periments without apparatus, illustrating the principles of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Physical Geography, Physiology, etc. The price of the book is 25 cents, or 75 cents a year 
for the National Educator, a semi-monthly publication, and a copy of the book. Address 


A. R. HORNE, Allentown, Pa. 
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THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY RVIEW for 1886. 


ROBERT S. MACARTHUR, 
HENRYSC. VEDDER, | Eprrors. 

With the January number the BAPTIST QUARTERLY REVIEW is considerably 
enlarged, and each year’s numbers will now make a portly volume of 600 pages. 
In beauty of appearance, it is not excelled by any periodical of its class. We 
may, in fact, claim that it is equalled by few. 

Among the new features we have introduced are three special departments : 

1.—An Editorial Department which will discuss the leading questions of the 
day with brevity and vigor. We hope to make the REview a distinct denomina- 
tional force, not a mere collection of Essays. 

2.—A department devoted to Review of Current Literature. This was begun 
with the July number, and has been received with general favor. It is our pur- 
pose that this department shall be as fresh, comprehensive, and able as the best 
scholars and pastors in our denomination can make it. 

3.—A Homiletical Department, begun in the January number. Of this we 
have equally high hopes. Dr. MacArthur will give it his special attention, and 
we are also promised help from a large number of pastors, and from the Profes- 
sors in our Seminaries. It is our belief that this will be a very helpful depart- 
ment to the younger ministers. 

Special pains will be taken to secure the discussion of questions of general 
interest by the ablest writers. 


There is but one price for the Review, and that is $2.50 in advance. 


Money may be sent at our risk in drafts, checks, money orders (not postal notes, which are 
no safer than bank-bills), or registered letters. All remittances, and all Dudiness communications 
should be addressed to 


THE BAPTIST REVIEW ASSOCIATION, 9 Murray St., New York. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS - TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 
CATALOGUE WITH ISO0 TESTIMONIALS 
FOR 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 


The Preacher and His Sermon; SUIS 


A TREATISE ON HOMILETICS, — 
A handy volume of 80 pages, containing all 


BY REV. J. W. ETTER, C. D. 
eee ” the Scripture of the Lessons for 1886 in clear, 

Glass. In to the of Homileties proper, it red edges, strongly 
gives special fon to the qualifications of the preacher, in- e cloth. 
cluding his general and special preparation for his work, to Nothing ever paeeet for Sunday School 

y praise from the leading Sunday- 
Bible-readings. Its arr: ent is systematic, its treatment is 
ccanehenaies, and its ppt dep he, freshness, workers of America as has this little book. 
and evangelical earnestness. Price, only 10 Cents. 

“The best book will be that which tells most plainly and truly Sold by all dealers in S.S. supplies and by 
those things which are essential for cerrect training. Judging the publishers— 


by this principle. we give Mr. Etter’s volume a very high place.” AMERICAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF HEBREW 
4 
Issued in elegant style, 581 pages, 8vo., cloth. Price, $2.25. MORGAN PARK, ILL. 


—Sunday-school Times 
___ Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Publisher, Dayton,O. | Sample to Pastor or Supt. FREE. Send stamp. 
in presents given away. 
ost- NEWS R A book of 100 pages. 
$200, 0 0 0 ont PAPE ‘The best beok toran 


- advertiser to con- 
a patkage of goods of large value, ERTISIN sult, be he experi- 
TISING or otherw 


that will start you in work that will at once 
bring you in money faster than anything else 


9 tcontains lists of newspapers and estimates 
of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, or wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the in- 
spare time only, to work for us at their own formation he requires, while forhim who 

‘ ve ng, 
Portlaca, Bnd — a meet his every requirement, or can be made 


ence. e ons have been 
HAVE YOU SEEN the special offers to Sent, post-paid. to any address for 10 cents, 

‘4 i rite to 
clubs of new subscribers for THE OLD Witte pipER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
TESTAMENT STUDENT ? (l0Spruce St. Printing House 8q.), New York. 


THE PULPIT AND PEW. 


A METHODIST BI-MONTHLY 


AND 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF METHODISM, 


Will appear in its second volume with the April and May number, 
1886. 

The several departments, Homiletics, Old and New Testament 
Criticism, Methodist Law and Usage, the Local Ministry, the Laity, 
Education, Class and Prayer Meetings, the Sunday School and Church 
Benevolence, and the Itinerancy, under which, and for the benefit of 
the Methodist preachers, will be given with each issue instruction in 
the Hebrew, Greek and English languages. 

The Editorial Miscellany will embrace topics relating to the say- 
ings and doings of Methodism as 7¢ zs. 

These departments, conducted by competent associate editors, in- 
dicate the scope of the Periodical, and commend it to i Mermoniors 
everywhere. 

The Local Preachers will find it a faithful ally to their interests. 

The Superannuates, and the Widows and Orphans of deceased 
Ministers will see in it a substantial Friend, the Net Profits going to- 
ward their support. 

With the Effective Ministry it will be found a worthy Co-laborer, 


The Laity will gather from it an Inspiration to better things in 
the Churches. 


“NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Single Subscription, including postage, $1.50 per annum. 
Address, 
METHODIST CENTENNIAL CO. 
No. 22 West Berry Street, . 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Remit by Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter. 


CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


LEWIS MILLER, 
President. 


J. H. VINCENT, D. D., 
Chancellor. 


I. Purpose. 
This College is an institution for furnishing 
instruction chiefi by correspondence. It is 
designed to aid the following persons in the 


acquisition of a liberal and practical educa- : 


tion:— 

Those young people who are not able to leave 
home or business to attend college. 

Those in more advanced years who, having 
begun a college course, were owes goog | by cir- 
cumstances beyond their control to abandon 
it, and who have never been able to resume it. 

Those mature men and women who, at the 
maximum of their mental powers, desire to 
make amends for the educational omissions of 
their earlier years. 

The central office is at Plainfield, N.J., where 
all correspondence should be addressed. 

Ii. Chancellor. 

John H. Vincent of Plainfield, N.J., is the 
first Chancellor of the University. He was 
chosen in August, 1884. 


Registrar. 


Applications for admission to the Chautau- 
ua College of Liberal 

the Bapenee only, to whom all fees shall be 

paid. Certificates from Principals of Schools 

shall be deposited with him, and he shall report 

to the Chancellor all candidates for degrees. 

tite address is R. 8. Holmes, A.M., Plainfield, 


IV. Degrees. 


The degrees usually given by colleges and 
universities will be given by the Chautauqua 
University upon the satisfactory completion 
of the required courses of study. ixteen 
courses are uired for any Baccalaureate 
degree in the College of Liberal Arts. Such 
precautions are taken to prevent an unworthy 
candidate from obtaining a degree. No hwnor- 

degrees will, under any circumstances, be 


Vv. Fees and Registration. 

The uniform tuition fee is ten dollars ($10.00) 
a course in each required school, unless such 
course extends beyond a year, in which case 
the fee shall be ten dollars ($10.00) for each 
year or fraction of a year. 

A registration fee of five dollars is required 
of every student before admission to the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. There will be no cha 
of a second registration fee for persons who 
prosecute a continuous course of study. When 
this has been paid, the student may be admit- 
ted, if qualified, to one, several, or all of the 
schools, upon the payment, in advance, of the 
fee of ten dollars, as specified above. There 
are no extra charges in the required schools. 

VI. Admission. 

Admission to the College of Liberal Arts will 
be, after the payment of the fees, on the fol- 
lowing conditions: Those offering themselves 
for regular college courses will be admitted 


upon presenting satisfactory evidence of pro” 
ficiency, either by examination or approved 
certificate. 

VII. Examinations. 

Written examinations of the most rigid char- 
acter, in the presence of judicious and respon- 
sible witnesses, will be required of each student 
at regular intervals. 

VILLI. Courses. 

The scheme of study in each of the schools 
of the Coll of Liberal Arts is arranged in 
courses, each of which is equivalent to the 
work in that subject expected of a resident 
student in a school year. This amount of work 
is equal to ten hours a week for the school year. 


IX. Lessons. 

The number of lessons sent out in each 
school for a course will be equal to thirty-two, 
upon which an equal number of recitations 
will be required. These lessons may be sent 
out one, two, or four at a time, as the principal 
may find most effective. 


X. Certificate. 


XI. Time. 


* No limit is fixed to the time which students 


may take to complete the required courses, 
though it is earnestly recommended that the 
student shall make every possible effort to do 
the work in the time suggested by the res 

tive professors. But in no case will the tuition 
fee of ten dollars be regarded as covering in- 
struction for more than the current year. 


XII. Special Courses. 


Any of the subjects taught in the College of 
Liberal Arts may be studied by students who 
desire to avail themselves of these privileges 
without expecting or desiring to complete a 
whole curriculum. This is to be understood 
also of the a schools (optional), of which 
— circulars may be obtained through the 

gistrar, 


XIIT. Summer Session. 


It is earnestly recommended that the stu- 
dents of the College of Liberal Arts attend the 
summer sessions at Chautauqua, They will 
not only become acquainted with their profes- 
sors, but will materially advance their work. 
How much can be done may be ascertained b. 
correspondence with the principals of schools 
before the session begins. No lessons will be 
corrected from June 1 to Oct. 1. 


More than three hundred students enrolled. The success which has attended 
this enterprise has far exceeded the expectations of its friends. No one who has 
carefully examined the plan has failed to endorse it. The students with hardly an 
exception are enthusiastic in their reports of the quality of work done by their in- 


structors. 


For information address the Registrar. 


Enclose five cents in stamps. 


Upon the successful pomeletion of such 
course or such courses of stu y. in any school, 
_ as the various curricula require, a certificate 
Mm signed by the Principal of the school, and by 
the ey officers of the College of Liberal 
Arts, will be given to the student. The presen- 
tation to the Board of Trustees of the requi- 
site number of these certificates, 
: issued after examination, will entitle a candi- 
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BIBLE AIDS. 


THE “OXFORD” PARALLEL BIBLE. Being the Authorized Version arranged 


in paralel columns with the Revised Version in one Volume. 


Nos MINION, CROWN 4to. 

140. CLOTH, BEVELED BOARDS, RED EDGES,. apes, 5.00 
147. PERSIAN MOROCCO, BEVELED, RED UNDER GOLD “EDGE... sees 12.50 
150. TURKEY MOROCCO, BOARDS, GILT EDGES...........0seceeseseeees 16.00 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. Being the ‘“‘ Oxford” Index and Con- 
cordance, with other additional matter, as bound in the Teachers’ Bibles. 
PEARL TYPE. 


EMBOSSED, BLACK CLOTH, BOARDS, RED EDGES . ae, 
FRENCH Morocco, LIMP, ROUND CORNERG,........ceececeseceeeceeecees 1.25 
NONPARIEL TYPE. 

EMBOSSED BLACK CLOTH, BOARDS, RED EDGES.............cceeeseeeees $1.00 
FRENCH MOROCCO, LIMP, ROUND CORNERS.. ss 
LONG PRIMER TYPE. 


MANUAL OF BIBLE STORY in connection with the General History of the 
World. 958. Rev. G. W. BLAIKIE, D. D. New edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth 


THE NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. In the order in which they were writ- 
ten. A very close translation from the Greek Text of 1611. With brief explanations. The 
first portion the Six Primary Epistles to Thessalonica, Corinth, Galatia, and Rome, A. D. 
52-58. By the Rev. CHARLES HERBERT, D. D. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


BIBLE ATLAS, Containing Sixteen Maps, full colored. 18mo, paper, 25 cents. 


FIRST THREE CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. A History of the Church of Christ 
‘ with a special view to the Delineation of Christian Faith and Love. (From A. D.1to A. D. 
813.) By Isuay Burns, D. D., nn a of Church History, Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. 0, cloth, red edges, $1.25 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. With the readings adopted by the Revisers of the 
Authorized Version. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, $1.75; Demy 8vo, large paper edition, cloth, $6.00. 
HANDBOOK TO THE GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. With a 
: pas en vocabulary and an Examination of the Chief New Testament Synonyms. 
clo 
PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT (THE). Greek and English. Giving the Author- 
ized Version. The Kevised Greek Text, and the Readings displaced by the Revisers in four 
rw columns; also space for Manuscript Notes. Minion, 8vo, cloth, beveled, red edges, 


INFIDEL OBJECTIONS TO THE SCRIPTURES CONSIDERED AND REFUTED. 
F. WHITMORE, B. A. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 

CHRIST AN ‘AND THE CHURCH. Thoughts on the Apostolic Commission (Matt. xvumtr. 

18-20). By Sapuir, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1 
A beautiful and enla new edition of a work most valuable for Scripture students and 
teachers. The botanical illustrations are numerous and perfect. 

HALLS’? CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE HISTORICAL PASSAGES OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. With a Memoir of the Author by the late Rev. JAMES HAMIL- 
on, D.D 8vo. 602 pages. New Edition. With Portrait. $1.75. 

THE PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. By JoHN Hutton BALFour, M. A., M. D., 
F. R. 88. L. & E., F. L.8., F.R. C. 8. E. New and Enlarged Edition. With numerous tus: 
trations. 8vo, cloth elegant. $1.75. 


By the late Rev. W. ARNOT, D. D. 


ANCHOR (THE) OF THE SOUL, and other Sermons, 12mo, $1.50. 
LAWS FROM HEAVEN FOR LIFE ON EARTH. 12mo, $1. a 


Consists of short comments on select portions of the Book t allures 
reader on from to pre with amazing fascination, and is swith the highest 
lessons of prac 
THE LESSER PARABLES OF OUR LORD, and Lessons of Grace in the 

of Nature. With Biographical Notice by Canon BELL. 12mo, $1.75. 

I. LesseR PARABLES.—II. LESSONS OF GRACEIN THE LANGUAGE OF NATURE.—III. READ- 
INGS IN First PETER.—IV. LiFe IN CHRIST. 
PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 12mo, $1.75. 

Di Parables of our Lord. A book vi in style and earnest in tone; fit- 
ted to e home to the experience of all who are ng to glance at the necessities and 
of a life. 


For sale by all Booksellers or by the Publishers, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 42 BLEECKER STREET, - - - NEW York. 


The Christian Quarterly Review, 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


E. W. HERNDON. 


This magazine is devoted to the advocacy of apostolic teaching 
and practice. Its motto being: ‘WHERE THE BIBLE SPEAKS, IT 
SPEAKS; AND WHERE THE BIBLE IS SILENT, IT IS SILENT.” . Its Edi- 
tor belives that, “Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in righteous- 
ness: that the man of God may be complete, furnished completely 


unto every good work.” 


Each number contains ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY large 
pages ; printed on extra heavy paper, bound in heavy paper cover, , 
stitched and trimmed. It presents to its readers thoughtful original 
articles on living religious questions, notices of new books, editorial 
reviews and selected articles from leading publications. It has now 
entered upon its FIFTH VOLUME, having won for itself a recognized 
place in the periodical literature of the age. 


Subscription price, TWO DOLLARS a year. Single number 
FIFTY CENTS. All back numbers can be furnished. 


Address, 
=z. YW. BRERNDON, 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 


WHO Is er ee WITH THE CEOCGRAPHY OF THIS COUNTRY, WILL’ 
EE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP, THAT THE 


Stillwater 


dis 
& 


LEAVEN 


pss... link in that system of through transportation which Invites and facili- 
pee traveland ti c between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. It 


te to and from points 
Soyhenm, of and corresponding points W est, Northwest and Southwest. 
The Rock Island in’ its main line and branches, Chi 
oliet, Ottaw: Moline and Rock Island, in 


ota, and hundreds of intermediate cities, towns, villages and stations. 


THE CREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal security afforded by a solid, 
road-bed; smooth tracks steel rail; sub- 
uilt culverts and bridges; rolling near perfection as 
can make it; the safety "of patent 
air-brakes; and that exacting line the p l 
ration of all its trains. Other ties at 
mnecting points in Union ene and Rte RR comforts and 

men’ 


co! 
luxuries of its Passen a ui 
The Fast Express twee: m Chicago and the Missouri 5 River are com- 
Coaches, Magnificent Pullman 


of well Ventilated: “finely upholstered Day oe, 

Sleepers of the design, and sumptuous ing Cars, in which 
elaborately cooked meals are leisurely eaten, “good Digestion oh on 

te, and Health on both.” Between Chicago ani City and 
A m, are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


THE FAMOUS ALBERT LEA ROUTE 


Is the direct and favorite line between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
. ‘where connections are © made in Union Depots for all points in the Territories 
and British Provinces. Over this soe, ast Express Trains are run to the 


cil K 
ese at all principal Ticket Offices dad Canada; or 


R. R. CABLE, , E. ST. JOHN, 
President and General Manager, Chicago. General Ticket and Passenger Agent, Chicags 


\ 
. 
\ 
ra Ve, i 
| 
Quings «| 
0. 
CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 
By reason of its central position and close relation to all principal lines East and 
' Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, 
Trenton, Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth and Atchison, 
in Kansas j Albert and St. in Watertown in 
rich wheat fields and pastoral lands of interior Dakota. 
Still anothe DIRE LI Via Seneca and Kankakee. has been onened 


FDUCATION, 


A Popular Monthly Magazine, 


Devoted to the theory and practice, the prin- 
ciples and methods, of schools and colleges. 


This well-known periodical will hereafter be 
issued monthly, ten numbers for the year. 
Price reduced to $3.00 a year. 


It will discuss questions relating to colleges, 
normal schools, academies, high schools, and 
grammar schools. 

Special topics will be considered, such as In- 
dustrial Education, School Architecture, Ven- 
tilation, and Hygiene, with notes and com- 
ments upon general educational news at home 
and abroad. 

An editorial department will treat of impor- 
tant topics of the time, and an occasional story 
will add recreation to the more professional 
features. 


Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
Editor and Publisher, 


3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY. 


The Boston Academy is designed to 
occupy a place in American literature 
not yet filled. Within the past five 
years the system of Education by Cor- 
respondence has been extensively de-: 
veloped. Up to this time there has 
been no journal, magazine, or news- 
paper specially adapted to be the me- 
dium of communication between the 
principals and professors of the various 
schools, to exhibit or to criticise courses 
and methods of instruction, to discuss 
questions relating to text-books, and to 
furnish information and current news 
regarding all matters strictly educa- 
tional. THE Boston ACADEMY will be 
published in the interest of no single 
school or department of learning, but 
will faithfully represent the interests 
of all schools contributing information 
of universal or general value, or seek- 
ing in its literary columns to advance 
the cause of liberal education for the 
people. 

ALFRED A. WRIGHT, 
Editor dnd Publisher, 


38 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Ohio Educational Monthly 


AND NATIONAL TEACHER: 


A 48-page Magazine. 
Subscription Price, $1.50. 


The oldest Educational Magazine now pub- 
lished in America. 


“If the MONTHLY has an 
the educational journals, 
E. E. White, Cincinnati, O. 

“There is not a better educational paper 
published in the land than the On10 Epuca- 
J. Rickoff, Yonkers, 


superior among 
do not see it.”— 


“T take some half dozen or more education- 
al journals, but I read none with more interest 
or profit than the OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTH- 
Ly.”—B. B. Snow, Auburn, N. Y. 

“The O10 EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY ranks 
high among the leading periodicals of its kind.” 
—T hos. W. Harvey, Painesville, Ohio. 

“T have for a long time placed the OnIo Ep- 
UCATIONAL MONTHLY in the front rank of 
school journals, and for the last two or three 
years it has seemed to me much better than 
ever before.” —H. M. James, Omaha, 

“T have been a reader of the OHIO Epuca- 
TIONAL MONTHLY for many years. It has nev- 
er within that time been better than under Dr. 
Findley’s management, and not often as good.” 
—B. A. Hinsdale, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edited and Published by 


SAMUEL FINDLEY, Akron, Ohio. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


A HELP FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
AN ORGAN OF OPINION. 
A JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL NEws. 
A MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Wisconsin 


Journal of Education. 


We hope still further to improve the Jour- 
NAL during the present year, so as to make it 


INDISPENSABLE FOR ALL 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. 


It will help you in your work, keep you post- 
ed as to what is going on in education, give 
fresh and vigorous discussions of educational 
topies, and aids in Reading Circle work. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR. 
Address: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
MADISON, WIS. 


“A work beyond criticism.”—Churchman. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. 
By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


“My aim in this new undertaking, which involves almost more labor than my ‘Life and 
Words of Christ,’ has been and will be to bring all that I can gather from every available 
source to bear on the illustration of the Scriptures. Nota dry series of papers, but a pleasant, 
attractive illumination of its pages by the varied lights of modern research and discovery.”— 
From the Preface. 


Cleth, with Tllustrations. $1.50 each. 
Sold separatety, and each complete and distinct in itself. 


Vol. I. From Creation to the Patriarchs. 
si From Moses to the Judges. 


Vol. - From Rehoboam to Hezekiah. 
From Samson to Solomon. 


- From Manasseh to Zedekiah. 
‘* VI. Completing Old Testament. 


EXTRACTS. 

“The supposed absence of any religion among some savage races has been assumed as a 
proof of the utter barbarism of primeval man. But surely if some men, as, for example, the 
late John Stuart Mill, can speak of themselves as without any religion, even midst modern 
society, it is easy to understand how the gross mental darkness of long continued savagery, 
struggling for the meanest existence, may efface, or nearly efface, all religious conceptions. 
... . The further we go back in history the clearer become the traces of some purer tradi- 
tions, and the rays of some primeval light,’’—Vol. 1., p. 166. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS GREAT WORK. 


“Really a masterpiece . . Nota dull passage 
in it.’”—Union Bible Teacher. 


“The harvest is here gathered for the "eit 


. . . its sheaves golden clusters.’’— Pu 
Treasury. 

“Those who read this work will take the 
Bible to their hearts as never before.’’—Pitts- 
burgh Methodist Reporter. 

“We regard Dr. Geikie’s work of rare value.” 
—The Churchman. 

“The labor and painstaking simply amaz- 
ing.’’—Good Literature. 

“Full of vivacity. Dr. Geikie is a scholarly 
man.”’—Guardian. 

“Nothing in Biblical literature that has 
charmed us more.’’—CanadaChristian Advocate. 

“Deserves a place in every Christian home.” 
Y. Independent. - 

“*Students, teachers and preachers will here 
find treasures.”—Christian Age. 

“We are amazed at the immensity and vari- 


ety of the lore of which Dr. Geikie here proves - 


himself to be the master.”’—Baptist Magazine. 

“The clergy will buy this book, because it 
fills a long-felt want.’’—Amer. Church Review. 

“No such work as this, it may betsaid, could 
possibly have been written before the present 

“This book will be found of value to minis- 
ters, as well as to all classes of thoughtful 
readers.” —Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

“The most noteworthy contribution to the 
a illustration of the Scriptures which 

as appeared since the publication of John 
Kitto.”—N. Y. Critic. 

“We should be glad so to commend this work 
to induce many to read it.”’—Christian 

ion, 


“*Modern discovery and science are made to 
pour their light, as in one blazing avalanche, 
upon the sacred shrine of Scripture Truth.” — 

he Preacher. 

“Tt forms a well-laid stone in the grand 
breakwater built up against destructive crit- 
icism.”’—The Wesleyan Methodist. 

“To the student of the Bible these volumes 
are indispensable.”’—Irish Ecclesiasticai Gazette, 

- Exceedingly helpful to teachers, students 
und ministers.”—Halifax Wesleyan. 

“We heartily welcome Dr. Geikie’s ‘Hours 
with the Bible.’”’—Boston Congregationalist. 

“Dr. Geikie is a wonderful collector of in- 
formation.’’—Jerusalem Messenger. 

‘*Here are the latest thoughts of the scientist 
and the theologian.”"—Sunday School Journal. 

“Tt is a splendid contribution to Biblical 
study.”—American Hebrew. 

“A work beyond criticism. 
whole library.”’—Churchman. 

‘“*Will furnish the general reader precisely 
what he wants to know.”’—N. Y. Times. 

‘*His ‘Hours with the Bible’ will meet a want 
of a popular and reliable book of Bible study.”’ 
—Living Church, Chicago. 

“Tt will prove an invaluable addition to ev. 
ery theological library.”’—V. Y. Herald. 


Is in itself a 


Of this series Professor Delitzsch says: ‘‘The 
charming and attractive fruit of unwearied 
industry. I feel it an honor to have my name 
connected with it.” 


Professor Car] F. Keil (Joint Author of Keil & 
Delitzsch’s “Commentary on the Old Testament”’) 
says: “This book renders a service to Bible 
readers which cannot fail to gain for it the 
blessing of God.” 


Supplied by the leading Booksellers of the United States, 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


Dr. Jos. Parker's “People’s Bible.” 


Three volumes ready: (1) ‘* Genesis (2) ** Exodus;” (3) Leviticus— 
Numbers XXVI.”" cloth, each $1.50. 


SPURGEON: ‘“ A stupendous work; its accomplishment lies within the possi- 
bilities of Dr. Parker's fertile mind, should life and health be spared.” 


PARKER: “ My life work.” 
Some Opinions of the American Religious Press: 


Christian Advocate, New York (Methodist): ‘‘There is not a dull page in these volumes, and 
their suggestiveness for homiletic purposes is remarkable.’’—Christian Union, New York (Evan- 
gelical): ** Food for the spirit is provided in prodigal abundance, and the thoughts are fresh and 
sparkling, the lessons rich and satisfying.’’—The Interior, Chicago (Presbyterian): ‘*These vol- 
umes have all the raciness and vigor and spiritual discernment of good old Matthew Henry, 
with none of his goody-goody commonplaces and critical blunders. In the clear conception of 
the main purpose of a book of the Bible, Parker is without a peer. It is a magnificent work, as 
creditable to the author as it is indispensable to the minister.”—Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. 
(United Brethren): ‘‘ His wealth of thought seeks expression in the briefest form, but the choice 
of the mold is unsurpassed. He sees things in intense clearness, and his words drop like erystals 
of light from his pen, The work is simply invaluable.’’—Andover Review, Andover, Mass.: ‘* We 
heartily endorse Spurgeon’s estimate of this great work.”’—Lutheran Observer, Phila. (Lutheran): 
“A marvelous work, showing keen insight.’’—Chureh Press, New York (Episcopalian): ** A mon- 
ument of learning and orthodoxy.’’—Baptist Weekly, New York: ‘Dr. Parker's style is clear, 
i fearless, condensed, and has a subtle power of fastening the truth upon the mind and 

eart.” 


Spurgeon’s Treasury of David. 


An Original Exposition of the Book of Psalms. <A collection of Illustrative Ex- 
tracts from the whole range of literature; a series of homiletical hints upon 
almost every verse, and lists of writers upon eacii verse. By Rev. Charles H. 
Spurgeon. 8vo, cloth, per volume, $2.00; sheep, per volume, $2.75, Com- 
plete in Seven Volumes. Now ready. 8&8 Sold separately or in the set. 

Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., says—* The most important and practical work of the age on the 


Psalter. It is full of the force and genius of this celebrated preacher, and rich in selection from 
the entire range of literature.” 


“The Ideal Encyclopadia.’—Morgan Dix, LL.D. 


Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 


Of Religious Knowledge. Based on the Real-Encyklopiidie of Herzog, Plitt 
and Hauck, Edited by Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., and over 400 eminent 
scholars in Europe and America. In three vols. Royal 8vo. Cloth, each 
$6.00; sheep, $7.50 per vol. 


Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., President of Yale 
College, says: **I do not hesitate to recommend 
the work as one that will meet the wants of 
clergymen and intelligent laymen in an eimi- 
nent degree.” 


Howard Crosby, D. D.. LL. D, of New Yori, 
says: “One of the most useful works of the 
day. It will prove a standard authority on all 
religious knowledge. No man in the country 
is so well fitted to perfect such a work as this 
distinguished and exact scholar.” 


R. R. Storrs, D. D., says: articles are 
compact, careful, and well distributed, and the 
references to original works are judicious and 
ample.” 


John Hall, D. D., New York, says: “Of great 
and lasting value to editors, students, profes- 
sors and clergymen.” 


Talbot W. Chambers, D. D., New York, says: 
“In fullness, fairness and accuracy the work 
is unequaled in its kind.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 10 & 12 DEY St., NEw YorK. 


